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DOUBT. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 





Then fiercely we dig the fountain, 
Oh! whence do the waters rise? 
Then panting we climb the mountain, 
Oh! are there indeed blue skies ? 
And we dig till the soul is weary, 
Nor find the waters out. 
And we climb till all is dreary, 
And still the sky is doubt. 


Search not the roots of the fountain, 
But drink the water bright; 
Gaze far above the mountain, 
The sky may speak in light. 
But if yet thou see no beauty— 
If in doubt thy beart yet cries— 
With thy hands go and do thy duty, 
And thy work will clear thine eyes. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In a written opinion given last week, 
Attorney-General Little, of Topeka, Kan., 
says that women are eligible to election to 
any county office in Kansas. He bases his 
opinion on the fact that there is nothing 
in the statutes that debars women from 
holding office. The opinion is a victory 
for the women suftragists. 


— +r 


This official opinion affirming the right 
of a woman to hold any position from 
which she is not expressly debarred by 
statute is important and far-reaching. It 
is the principle for which suffragists have 
been contending for forty years. If con- 
firmed, as it should be, by the courts, it 
would sweep away almost all the limita- 
tions unjustly imposed upon women. 
These limitations are usually customary 
and prescriptive, not statutory or constitu- 
tional. There is not a State Constitution 
in the Union that expressly excludes 
women from the franchise. 

——- _- ~+~oo--- ~—— 


The Connecticut annual town elections 
this month have proved that women are 
willing to vote. In Hartford 900 women 
registered to vote for school visitors. In 
New Britain the woman’s vote was large. 
In Rockville 350 women registered. The 
Boston Herald laments that ‘tin many of 
the Connecticut cities and towns where 
the women voted for school committee 
this week for the first time, there were 
Protestant tickets and Catholic tickets,” 
and that ‘tin some localities Protestant 
women and Catholic women vied with each 
other in getting registered.” Well, why 
not? If the women have interests and 
convictions in that direction, it is proper 
and wholesome that they should express 
themselves. It is better that the Gospel 
should be preached even by contention. 


——_~o-—_____—_ 


In Michigan the constitutionality of the 
law conferring municipal suffrage on 
women is to be legally tested. A petition 
to the Supreme Court for a mandamus ‘‘to 
prevent the mayor, city clerk, and board 
of aldermen of the city of Detroit from 
proceeding to register the vote of any 
woman at the approaching registration, 
with a purpose of allowing her to vote at 
the municipal election to be held Novem- 
ber 7, 1893,” has been filed by Edward B. 


| Kennedy and Henry S. Potter. It is 
| thought that an order to show cause will 
| be issued next Tuesday and an adjudica- 
| tion is expected before the time for regis- 
| tration arrives. 
——_—_~or 
The grounds on which the court is asked 
| to set aside the law are: 1. Becduse its 
| object is not clearly set forth in its title; 
| 2. Because it is not within the power of 
| Legislature to confer, under the present 
| State Constitution, the right of suffrage on 
| women; 3. Because it is unconstitutional 
| in any case to pass a law placing a limita- 
tion upon a woman citizen’s right to vote 
| different from the limitation placed upon 

male voters; 4. Because any law giving 
|certain woman suflrage upon an educa- 
| tional qualification and refusing it to oth- 
| ers is unconstitutional, illegal and unjust ; 
| 5. Because a law which requires any test 
| in a woman not required of a male elector 
is unconstitutional; 6. Because the law 
|confers discretion on the registration 
| boards which may be differently exercised 
in different localities; 7. Because the law 
| does not confer on women voters the right 
to hold office. 


— +e, _ 


Tufts College enters upon her first year 
| as a co-educational college with the larg- 
est entering class in the history of the 
| college. That is as it should be. ‘The med- 
|ical school commenced its first annual 
| course of lectures last Wednesday, at 183 
| Boylston Street, with forty-one students, 

of whom more than a dozen were young 
| women. 





———_—_$§_$_~@.—____—— 


| The Boston Herald last Sunday com- 

mented upon the Woman’s Building at 
| the World’s Fair, and said it was a wrong 
| idea to have a separate exhibit of women’s 
| work. The Herald said men and women 
| ought not to be separated, but ought to 
| go everywhere together, hand in hand and 
| side by side. Whatever our opinion may 
be in regard to the Woman's Building, 
the Herald is right as to the general prin- 
ciple. The Herald is an able paper. Will 
it use its great influence to help men and 
women go side by side to the ballot- 
box? 


SS oe 


| 
At a special meeting held by the 


woman's branch of the Religious Con- 
gresses, a paper was read by Mrs. Teresa 
Viele, a delegate from Turkey to the con- 
gress, on *“*Turkey and the Religion of 
Islam.” She said a feature of the outcome 
of Mahometan teaching in Turkey was 
the good care bestowed upon children and 
young girls. Another paper was by Mme. 
Fannie Zampini Salazar, the Italian lady 
whose contributions to the congresses 
since their opening have been of much 
interest. Her paper was entitled ‘The 
Religion in the New Italy,” and was some- 
what political. 
—____ +~or 


It was considered a remarkable event 
last year, when Miss Irene W. Coit, of 
Norwich, Conn., was permitted to take 
the entrance examinations to Yale Uni- 
versity. Her complete success called 
emphatic attention to the injustice of the 
rules which denied her admission to the 
University courses. This year her achieve- 
ment has been duplicated by Alice L. 
Wright and Elizabeth D. Seymour, both 
of New Haven. Miss Wright is the 
daughter of Dean Wright, of the academic 
department, and Miss Seymour is’ the 
daughter of Thomas D. Seymour, profes- 

sor of Greek at the university. The ages 
of both young women are about fifteen. 





| Their entrance examinations surpass those 
| of seventy per cent. of the young men. 
| In fact, their percentage is above the Phi 
| Beta Kappa stand. They will not enter 
| the academic department. Their sole pur- 
| pose was to see how well they could pass 
| the entrance examinations. In return, all 
| they will receive is certificates of having 
| passed the Yale entrance examination, 
|and these certificates will admit these 
bright young women to Vassar or any 
| other woman’s college in the country. 


2 
or 





At the Congress of Evolutionists, at 
Chicago last week, Miss Mary Proctor, a 
| daughter of the celebrated astronomer, 
_ read a tender tribute to her father’s mem- 
| ory, under the title of ‘‘The Life Work of 
| Richard A. Proctor.” Another notable 
| paper from the pen of a woman was that 
|of Gail Hamilton, whose subject was 
| “The Beastliness of Modern Civilization— 
| Evolution the Only Remedy.” The paper 
| dealt in large part with the case of Mrs. 
Maybrick, confined in a London prison for 





the alleged murder of her husband. It 
was read by Miss Ida Lovejoy, a daughter 
of the old-time abolitionist and member 
of Congress from Illinois, Owen Love- 
joy. ‘*The Evolution of the Modern Fam- 
ily” was the subject of a paper read by 
Mrs; Florence G. Buckstaff, of Wisconsin. 
—~<+or—__—— 


The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation held its first business meeting of 
the season at Parker’s on Wednesday, 
Oct. 4. The first literary meeting and 
“high tea” will be on Wednesday, Oct. 
18, when Mrs. Sallie Joy White will be 
chairman of the afternoon. 

——__~+oe—___—_ 


EMMA WILLARD AND MARY LYON. 








Editors Woman's Journal: ° 


In your last week’s issue you give an 
extract from a contribution which ap- 
peared originally, as you correctly state, 
in the New York Evening Post, and to 
which I replied in that paper, under date 
of August 13th. Would you kindly re- 
produce my letter, since you have repro- 
duced the mistake of the Post's corre- 
spondent? Here is the substance of my 
letter: 


In ‘A. L.’s” pleasant letter in your 
Saturday’s issue concerning the ‘Early 
Home of Mary Lyon,” occurs this pas- 
sage, which I feel bound to traverse: 
‘On this wild romantic spot the girl who 
was destined to lay the foundation of the 
higher education of woman in this country 
grew up in perfect freedom.” If the lay- 
ing of the foundation of the higher educa- 
tion of women in this country is to be 
attributed to any one women, that woman 
is unquestionably Emma Willard. She 
was born in 1787, just ten years before 
Miss Lyon, and died in 1870, more than 
twenty years after Miss Lyon. Mrs. 
Willard’s ‘Plan for Improving Female 
Education” was written in 1819, and her 
famous Troy Seminary was established 
before 1821; whereas Miss Lyon’s great 
work, the Mount Holyoke Seminary, was 
not organized till nearly twenty years 
later. This whole subject was treated in 
detail in a paper of mine read last month 
before the Educational Congress in Chi- 
cago. One session was devoted to Emma 
Willard, and was presided over by Mrs, 
Russell Sage, of New York, president of 
the Emma Willard Society, who, like my- 
self, is a graduate of the bing Seminary. 
That Emma Willard should have played 
such a prominent part in the Congress 
shows iu itself how highly she is ranked 
by educators. 


Mrs. Russell Sage who, I am glad to 
learn, is now one of your readers, would, 
I am sure, confirm what I say in the above 
letter. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

New York, Oct, 3, 1893. 


<Q 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


(Concluded from last week.) 

Women were given the most prominent 
part in the Parliament on the evening of 
Sept. 25. Rev. Augusta Chapin presided. 
A large and enthusiastic audience filled 
every seat in the Hall of Columbus. 
Frances E. Willard was announced to 
speak, but Mrs. Chapin expressed the re- 
grets of a multitude of friends on account 
of her detention beyond the sea by ill 
health. Miss Willard’s paper on “A 
White Life for Two” was frequently ap- 
plauded while read by Secretary Pipe. 
We shall furnish a considerable extract 
from it later. 

Miss Anthony was warmly received as 
she stepped forward to read the paper sent 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, on the 
‘Worship of God in Man.” It was an ear- 
nest plea for a reorganized society on the 
higher plane of justice to women, and the 
mutual elevation of the sexes. It con- 
cluded as follows: 


The word, religion, means to bind again, 
to unite those who have been separated, 
to harmonize those who have been in 
antagonism. Thus far the attitude of 
man to man has been hostile. Ever in 
competition, trying to overreach and en- 
slave each other. 

With hope we behold the dawn of the 
new day in the general awakening to the 
needs of the laboring masses. We hail 
the work of the Salvation Army, the 
King’s Daughters, the kindergarten and 
ragged schools for children of the poor, 
the university settlements, and so forth. 
All these, added to our innumerable char- 
ities, show that the trend of thought is 
setting in the right direction for the 
health, happiness, and education of the 
lowest classes of humanity. 

The interests of the race are so essen- 
tially one that all must rise or fall to- 
gether. Our luscious fruits and fragrant 
flowers on tree and shrub must have rich 
soil and room for their roots to spread 
and have abundant nourishment; so the 
highest development of the best types of 
humanity must find their enduring soil 
in the cardinal virtues of the masses. 
Blessed is the people which generation 
after generation has a school of prophets 





to call men back with Isaiah-like yearn- 
ing to the love of the living God incarnate 
n man. 


On the following day Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe was given an ovation when intro- 
duced, the great audience standing and 
waving their handkerchiefs. Her address 
was frequently interrupted by applause. 
In conclusion she said: 


I think nothing is religion which puts 
one individual absolutely above others, 
and surely nothing is religion which puts 
one sex above the other. Religion is pri- 
marily our relation to the supreme, to 
God Himself. itis for Him to judge; it 
is for Him to say where we belong, who 
is highest and who is not; of that we 
know nothing. And any religion which 
will sacrifice a certain set of human beings 
for the enjoyment or aggrandizement or 
advantage of another is no religion. It is 
a thing which may be allowed, but it is 
against true religion. And any religion 
compelling women to be sacrificed to the 
brutality of men is no religion. From 
this Parliament let some valorous, new, 
strong and courageous influence go forth, 
and let us have here an agreement of all 
faiths for one good end, for one good 
thing—really for the glory of God, really 
for the salvation of humanity from all 
that is low and animal and unworthy and 
undivine. 


Mrs. Celia Parker Wooley was received 
with applause, and read a paper on ‘*The 
World's Religious Debt to America.” 


— 


NEW ZEALAND’S WOMEN GIVEN EQUAL 
POLITICAL RIGHTS. 


The Springfield Republican, in a leading 
editorial says: 


New Zealand may claim an honorable 
place in history as the first of the English 
colonies to give women equal political 
rights with men. The bill bestowing full 
suffrage upon women has passed both 
Houses of the Legislature, and has just 
been signed by the governor. This is the 
third year’s trial of the bill. Twice before 
it has p:ssed the lower House to be killed 
in the upper. All women, married or 
single, vote with the same privileges and 
restrictions as their husbands and broth- 
ers. Next December the election will be 
held under the new law. The only other 
State in the world where women have the 
same political status as men is the young 
State of Wyoming in this country. 

In England unmarried women have a 
vote in all except parliamentary elections, 
and the struggle is now to the end that 
women may help elect M. P.’s. A division 
of sentiment, however, weakens the move- 
ment, for a wing of the suffrage party 
think effort should be made at the same 
time to enfranchise married women. In 
time both objects will be accomplished. In 
the meantime, one of the far-away colonies 
of Great Britain has taken a great stride 
along the line of progress, and left the 
mother country to follow in the wake. 
No doubt woman suffrage in New Zealand 
will prove to be what its adherents have 
always claimed, as it has done wherever 
it has been fairly tried, even to the lim- 
ited extent which has thus far been 
granted. Intelligent advocates for the 
reform do not assert that it will cure all 
the political evils of the time, but all 
agree that taxation without representa- 
tion is a weak spot in any republic, and 
because the taxed happen to be women 
does not change the principle. 

New Zealand now becomes a peculiar 
object of interest all over the civilized 
world. Its territory consists of three 
islands, two large and one smaller, situ- 
ated in the South Pacific Ocean, 6,500 miles 
southwest from the coast of South Amer- 
ica and 1,200 miles southeast of Australia. 
North Island, the largest, is 550 miles long 
and 210 broad in its widest part; it boasts 
the river Waikato, 200 miles long. South 
Island is 500 miles long, and varies in 
width from five miles to 300; while Stew- 
art Island is triangular in shape, with an 
area of about 900 square miles. The 
islands are of volcanic origin, some of the 
mountains being still active volcanoes, 
but most of them are quiet. The highest 
mountain, Ruapehu, is 9,195 feet high, 
reaching into the region of perpetual 
snow. ‘The native forests are evergreen. 
The climate is said to be the finest in the 
world, the mean annual temperature 
being 57 degrees in the northern part and 
52 degrees in the southern. In Auckland 
the mean temperature of the hottest 
month, January, is 68 degrees, and of the 
coldest, June, 51. Cattle browse in the 
open country all the year round. The 
crops are wheat, oats, barley, potatoes 
and sown grass. ‘The country is fortunate 
in being quite free from poisonous snakes 
and insects. Coal, iron, silver, tin and 
copper are found on the islands. The ex- 
ports consist chiefly of wool, corn, gum, 
preserved meats and gold. The treaty 
with the Maoris made by Great Britain 
was concluded in 1840, and a lieutenant- 
governor appointed. In 1852 a constitu- 
tional government was established, the 
governor being appointed by the crown 
of England; the General Assembly, con- 
sisting of the House of Representatives, 
elected by the people, and the Legislative 
Council, whose members are nominated 
for life by the crown. Notwithstandin 
the strong conservative tendency of ouch 
a body as the council, evidently the ad- 
as advances along progressive 

nes. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Dr. ELLA Z. CHANDLER, of St. Paul, 
was unanimously elected a member of the 
Minnesota State Dental Association, at its 
late meeting in that city. She is the first 
lady member of the Association, and the 
first woman practitioner in the State. 


Mrs. HELEN M. GouGar delivered an 
address on the 27th inst., at Williamsport, 
Pa., on woman suffrage, the first ever 
delivered in that city on this subject, to 
over one thousand people. At the close 
she took a rising vote, which unanimously 
endorsed the cause she advocated. She 
spoke the following day to an immense 
concourse of people at the Dryden, N. Y. 
Fair. 

Miss CLARA BARTON, president of the 
National Red Cross, telegraphed on Oct. 
2, from Beaufort, 8. C.: ‘*The Red Cross 
has to-day officially assumed contro] of 
the relief of the Sea Island sufferers. 
This implies the housing, feeding, cloth- 
ing and nursing of 3,000 people for eight 
months, with no aid from the government. 
and no fund but the direct charity of the 
American people. Our-headquarters and 
address are at Beaufort, S. C.” 


Miss ANNIE 8S. PECK, A.M., of 865 N. 
Main Street, Providence, R. I., formerly 
a student in the American School of 
Archeology at Athens, is prepared to 
give a very interesting series of popular 
illustrated lectures on ancient and modern 
Greece. Her subjects are Modern Athens, 
The Acropolis, A Trip in the Peloponnesas 
and Rambles in Hellas; also a more scien- 
tific course of ten lectures describing the 
country, its ruins, history and mythology. 


MAN. Y. PALipo, of Madrid, is the 
only woman lawyer in Spain. Her por- 
trait, which represents her as a remark- 
ably handsome young woman, occupies a 
conspicuous place in the Spanish Exhibit 
in the Woman’s Building at the World’s 
Fair. Near by is her special permit to 
practise in the Spanish courts. Not far 
away, there is the printed score of an 
opera, accompanied by the photograph of 
the girl composer—Louisa Casagemas, 16 
years old. 

LaDY HENRY SOMERSET sent from 
Switzerland a beautiful pin, set with 
diamonds and other precious stones, en- 
twined with white ribbon, as a gift to 
Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, president of the 
Maine Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, in session at Rockland recently. 
Mrs. Stevens was re-elected president for 
the seventeenth time. Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore gave her lecture on ‘The 
Perils of the Republic,” at this conven- 
tion. 

PRINCESS TERESA, daughter of the 
king regent of Bavaria, has been visiting 
the World’s Fair. Although a famous 
woman of Europe, her presence in Chicago 
was known by only a half-dozen persons, 
for she came alone, excepting the pres- 
ence of a maid, and neglected no precau- 
tion to keep her identity unknown. 
Princess Teresa is about thirty-five years 
old and unmarried. She has acquired 
some reputation as an author and is a 
member of the Academy of Sciences of 
Munich, and has been all over the world, 
and invariably travels as an every-day 
sightseer. She has just completed an ex- 
tended trip in South America, and took 
occasion to see the Exposition on her 
way home. 

Miss ELIZABETH T. ABEL was sent 
to Chicago by the New Century 
Guild, of Philadelphia, to show the 
process of making stained glass win- 
dows. Miss Abel is in the Process 
Room in the Woman’s Building, and 
here is the only demonstration of the 
kind in the Exposition. The entire pro- 
cess is shown, from making the design to 
cementing and polishing the finished 
piece. The teaching of this work as an 
industry for women was started in the 
New Century Guild, and here Miss Abel 
acquired the technical part of her pro- 
fession, her wnole business being that 
of interior decoration from original de- 
sign. The Guild’s Organ, the Working 
Woman’s Journal says: ‘The exhibit at- 
tracts much attention at the Fair. Some 
of the comments are comical. For a 
while people thought the glass was petri- 
fied wood. Then they got it into their heads 
that it was waxwork; patterns for lace. 
One day two women came along; they 
looked awhile, and one said: ‘Oh, I see! 
She’s making patterns for doylies.’ The 
other said, ‘Why, how can she doit? She 
has nothing to copy from!’ But one 
small boy beat them all. ‘I see what she 
is doing; she is making corn plasters.’ ” 
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THE MODERN PORTIAS. 


Under the above caption we gave a re- 
port some weeks'ago in these columns of 
the National Convention of Women Law- 
yers at Chicago, and a brief mention was 
made of the part taken by women in the 
World’s Auxiliary Congress on Juris- 
prudence and Law Reform in session at 
that date. The distinction achieved and 
the recognition won by women lawyers at 
the latter meeting is made more apparent 
through the full reports which are given 
in the Chicago Legal News of August 12 
and 19. 

One of the papers presented on ‘The 
Legal Status of Women in England” will 
be found in another column. 

The paper prepared and read by Miss 
A. Greene, LL. B.,| of Boston University, 
member of the Suffolk (Boston) Bar, was 
of equal interest and value to women. 
Miss Greene made a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the ‘‘Married Women’s Property 
Acts in the United States,” and after 
showing their inadequacy and inconsist. 
encies, she suggested the following as 
needed reforms to make a perfect statu- 
tory law: 


Wherever any restriction exists upon 
the wife’s sole power of control of her 
sole and separate property it should be 
removed. Thus the deed of the wife 
alone should be sufficient to pass the title 
to her real estate, the husband’s signature 
only any | required, if at all, in release of 
his legal interest, as her survivor. 

The wife should have the sole right to 
collect the income of her property, her 
husband only having a right todo so when 
authorized by her, or in case of commun- 
ity property the wife should have an equal 
power of control with her husband over 
the property and its income. 

The wife should in every State be as 
fully entitled to the ownership and control 
of her own earnings as to any other por- 
tion of her property. 

She should have the same, and no 

eater freedom than her husband has, to 

ispose of property by will. 

All restrictions upon her freedom of 
contract should be removed. She should 
be as free to contract with her husband as 
with any other person, with full power to 
testify in a suit upon such contracts, the 
statute placing around the contract with 
the husband the safeguards as to parties 
standing in confidential relations that 
equity demands, in justice to the parties 
and their creditors. 

She should have full power to carry on 
any trade or business on her own account, 
and to bind herself as guarantor, surety 
or accommodation party. 

Lastly, she should in some way be made 
jointly liable with her husband, at least if 
she has property, for the support of the 
family. 

Thus the married woman will stand 
forth under our modern statutes as in 
equity, a responsible individual, with all 
the powers, rights, duties and liabilities 
of any other property owner. 

From these changes certain conse- 
quences might well follow. There would 
no longer be any valid reason why a wife, 
during the marriage, should not discharge 
the duties of an executor, administrator 
or guardian. She could then by further 
legislation be made competent to hold 
these positions in every State, as she is 
already in many, and could also con- 
sistently be made joint guardian with her 
husband of her own children, a privilege 
she now enjoys in but six States of the 
Union (Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Oregon, 
Washington, New York). 

Another necessary consequence of the 
wife’s new status is a thorough revision 
of the laws as tothe rights of the survivor 
in the property of the deceased husband 
or wife, a matter beyond the scope of the 
present discussion, but one of much im- 
portance and present interest. 


One of the most remarkable papers pre- 
sented to the congress was that on ‘*The 
Legal Status of Women in India,” by 
Cornelia Sorabji, Poona, India, read by 
Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer, of the 
Chicago bar. Concerning this, Judge 
William L. Gross, secretary of the Illinois 
State Bar Association, writes to a friend: 
“It is clear-cut—written like a lawyer. 
Its perspicuity, instead of being a blemish, 
gives added interest.” 

Miss Sorabjiis a native woman of India, 
who went to Oxford University, England, 
to study law. After two years spent in 
study at Oxford, she passed the same ex- 
amination given to men for the LL.B. 
degree. In behalf of this brave young 
woman who was to devote her life to 
efforts to ameliorate the wretched condi- 
tion of the widows of India, a special plea 
was made to the Oxford authorities to 
confer upon Miss Sorabji the degree to 
which her work entitled her. It was 
urged that in a country like India, where 
so much is thought of caste, the posses- 
sion of the LL.B. degree from Oxford 
University would be of immense advan- 
tage to her in her work. 

Says the Legal News: 


This plea moved neither the hearts nor 
the heads of the Oxford authorities, and 
like many other women, even the woman 
who was above the senior wrangler, Miss 
Sorabji received the certificate which 
amounts to certifying that the holder has 
done the work, which, were she a man, 
would be crowned with the degree. 


The acquirements and devotion of this 
modern Portia are already receiving recog- 
nition in her native country, and even 
while preparing her paper and searching 


for ancient laws relating to women ‘“‘buried 
under piles of miscellaneous rubbish,” 
she was called from home by the govern- 
ment requesting her services. 

Two other able papers presented to the 


Defenders,” and by Mrs. Belva A. Lock- 
wood, of the Washington, D. C., Bar, on 
‘*An International Arbitration Court and 
a Congress of Nations.”’ Thus it will be 
seen that five women attorneys-at-law 
from three great nations read or sent 
papers which do not suffer in comparison 
with those presented by the most dis- 
tinguished male jurists. Add to all this 
the fact that the address on ‘‘American 
Progress in Jurisprudence,” sent by the 
eminent jurist, Hon. David Dudley Field, 
to this first international law convention 
in which women have had a part, puts as 
the climax of American progress the act 
of Wyoming in placing ‘‘upon the head of 
woman as of man the crown of a free and 
equal suffrage.” Surely the blindest, 
dumbest cross-roads objector must see 
that the woman-at-law, both as subject 
and as expounder, is moving on. 

With issue of August 26, the Chicago 
Legal News closed its twenty-fifth volume. 
For twenty-five years its editor, Mrs. 
Myra Bradwell, has spoken through its 
columns as one with authority, to the 
whole legal fraternity. It is admitted 
that there is no better record of legal 
events, leading opinions of the courts, and 
proceedings of bar associations than a 
complete file of the Legal News. Further- 
more, it is an admirable record of the 
progress from time to time of woman’s 
rights in the statutes and courts, and of 
women before the bar. 

About the time that the woman lawyer 
was in evidence at Chicago, Chief Justice 
Logan E. Bleckley, of the Supreme Court 
of Georgia, gave a lecture at Atlanta on 
“The Future of Women at the Georgia 
Bar.”* 

He expressed the opinion that the rear- 
ing of lawyers is a more important thing 
than the practice of law, and that it is the 
mission of woman to dothis. He thought 
there was no opportunity at present for 
unmarried women to practise law, but 
married women might aid their lawyer 
husbands in the preparation of cases and 
give them the benefit of their peculiar 
deas. He thought, also, that they might 
make good associate judges, and that it 
would not be a bad idea for a judge to 
preside in company with his wife in such 
cases as were not offensive tothe ear. He 
believed that a lawyer should marry a 
woman with a legal turn of mind, and as 
for himself, he confessed if he could find 
a female lawyer in the State he would not 
object to making her a matrimonial offer. 
He would not invade other States, how- 
ever, in search of a congenial partner. 

Judge Bleckley has been duly dealt 
with by the Baltimore Sun, the Wash- 
ington Post, the N. Y. Press, and other 
papers which protest against his discrim- 
ination against unmarried women. A 
writer in the Atlanta Journal points out 
that ; 

While the idea of woman at the bar was 
treated with undoubted levity, our Chief 
Justice stands committed to the pre- 
diction that, whether as the silent partner 
in the home or as the advocate before the 
court, the law needs the stamp of woman’s 
mentality, and will never reach the fullest 
perfection without it. 

Chief Justice Bleckley needs to read up 


on the evolution of the Modern Portia. 
F. M. A. 


—— se 
CAPABLE CALIFORNIA WOMEN. 


Los ANGELES, SEPT. 19, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Probably no one comes to Los Angeles 
who does not see, in some store, the dainty 
little books and cards of California wild 
flowers, ferns, or sea mosses. Yet prob- 
ably not one of all the number who 
admire these pretty artistic souvenirs 
knows how that work began. 

It all started, as so much does, from the 
fertile brain of a woman with the necessity 
laid upon her of caring for an invalid 
husband. She loved all these dainty, 
beautiful things, and began to press and 
arrange them for her own pleasure. Then 
the thought came to her—why not do it 
for others? She began in a small way, 
working carefully, experimenting, doing 
everything in the daintiest, most attrac- 
tive fashion. Little by little she found 
customers, until now she finds it impos- 
sible to supply the demand for her work, 

Her husband, a gentleman of refined 
tastes, with delicate touch and artistic 
nature, assisted her when able, in collec- 
ting and arranging the ferns, mosses, and 
flowers. So popular has her work become, 
that it is copied by dozens of imitators; 
one person who acted as her agent having 
taken a lot of work to Honolulu, and not 
only attempted to imitate and make more 
like what she had given him, but claimed 
to have made it all. 

Her work has been on sale at the Ray- 
mond, in the Woman’s Exchange, and 
various curiosity and art stores, and she 
is constantly in receipt of orders from all 
over the country. A natural fitness for 
the work, together with long practice and 
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great care, has made her so proficient that 
her work easily outranks all others. She 
has many calls from those who wish her 
to give them lessons, but this she never 
does. Her name is Mrs. C. A. Hanford, 
of Santa Monica, Cal. 

Our librarian in this city is a woman, 
Miss Kelso; a very successful and capable 
one she is, and has been on to the World’s 
Fair to deliver an address on the man- 
agement of city libraries. Under her man- 
agement the library is increasing and 
prospering, and only words of praise 
seem to be spoken of her work. 

EMMA HARRIMAN. 
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MRS. CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


In this year of grace, when literally the 
whole world is giving itself up to the 
celebration of one man’s greatness,—when 
all the nations of the earth sound his 
praises and bring forth their first-fruits 
in his honor, to magnify his daring deeds, 
his marvellous discoveries — when the 
name of Christopher Columbus is on every 
tongue—why is there never more than an 
occasional peep—and a very faint one— 
about his better half? 

We have hadea Woman’s Congress and a 
Board of Lady Managers. We give un- 
stinted and deserved praise to Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, and have delighted to honor the 
Infanta Eulalia. There is much talk of 
woman and her work, and a free acknowl- 
edgment of feminine activity and enter- 
prise in this glorious nineteenth century ; 
but in spite of all, Mrs. Christopher 
Columbus has been quite ungallantly over- 
looked. It is not an easy task to introduce 
her ladyship to the public, so few are the 
details which can be gleaned of her life. 
After all, one is strongly tempted to get 
over the difficulty after the manner of the 
small boy, who, when asked what impor- 
tant event took place four hundred years 
ago, answered with charming simplicity, 
‘*T don’t know. I’m only six years old.” 
Unfortunately, the conviction that one 
must confess to several times six years 
robs this joke of its relish, closes this 
avenue of escape, and decides one in favor 
of a more prudent course. 

History is strangely silent in the mat- 
ter of Mrs. Christopher’s doings. We are 
told simply that she was the daughter of 
one Bartolomeo Monis de Palestrello, an 
Italian explorer, and a cavalier of great 
distinction, who had colonized and gov- 
erned the island of Porto Santo,—that her 
name was Felippa, that she met our great 
Columbus at Lisbon, where she went to 
live shortly after her father’s death, that 
the old, old story was told again four 
hundred years ago, and when Columbus 
whispered in her ear the great question, 
“Wilt thou?’ like any modern girl who 
felt that the true prince had come, ‘‘she 
wilted.” 

Even Washington Irving has failed to 
give us any light on the subject beyond 
the simple facts stated above. He writes 
eloquently and enthusiastically of ‘tye 
great Chrisopher,” but does not so much 
as hint at a word of encouragement which 
very probably the explorer may have 
received at the hands of his better half. 
But then, as some good Methodist has 
lately remarked about St. Paul and his 
opinions of public speaking for women— 
‘‘Washington Irving was an old bachelor 
and probably a little cranky on some 
points.” If all his life he cherished in 
memory the image of one bright particu- 
lar star who obstinately refused to twinkle 
for him, in all probability the star had 
nothing in common with the woman pos- 
sessed of the energy and stirring ambi- 
tion necessary to incite her husband to 
become an explorer. 

In the absence of more explicit informa- 
tion, and because of this dearth of details, 
we are privileged in this progressive age 
to speculate somewhat. It has become 
the fashion among historians of to-day to 
philosophize, and to tell what is written 
between the lines, and how this influence 
produced such a result and that state of 
society brought about such another effect, 
while certain other conditions wrought 
thus and so. It is easy enough, when one 
knows how; and in this particular in- 
stance it seems to be the clearest way out 
of the difficulty. 

Our masculine friends, — husbands, 
brothers and fathers,—are very ready 
to say, when there transpires an occur- 
rence of questionable character, when 
lives are taken, or when fortunes and bat- 
tles are lost,—‘*You may depend upon it, 
there was a woman at the bottom of all 
the mischief.” But when anything im- 
portant is done, as when the light of some 
new and worderful discovery dawns upon 
the world, behold there is no hint of 
feminine help or influence in the matter. 
The effects produced by climate, state of 
society, political condition, what not, are 
all taken into account, nothing is forgot- 
ten save alone the quiet influence of the 
one little woman at home, who may have 
been the mightiest impelling power after 
all. It is only another one of the in- 
numerable instances where ‘‘we killed the 





bear,” except in this case historians have 
seldom had the grace to give the pronoun 
the plural number. It reminds me forcibly 
of a story told by a clergyman of my ac- 
quaintance, whose sermons are always 
practical and to the point. A gentleman 
having become interested in a small man 
of business availed himself of an elder’s 
privilege, the right to ask leading ques- 
tions. 

‘*And how long have you been at work, 
my boy?” 

‘Oh, it’s as much as a month now.” 

‘*And how do you like your work, don’t 
you find it pretty hard to start out so 
early in the morning?” 

**Well, yes, it was pretty hard at first,” 
the boy admitted, ‘but then you see 
father has to leave the house by 6 o’clock, 
and mother is up by half past four to get 
the fires going and to get father’s break- 
fast. She calls father at a quarter past 
five and then by the time he is ready to 
go she calls me, and while I am eating my 
breakfast she calls the girls and puts up 
my lunch.” 

“No, the girls don’t get up to help be- 
cause they both work hard at the store 
from 7 o'clock till supper time, so mother 
lets them get all the rest they can.” 

‘*Yes,” he continued, ‘*father works for 
Mr. Benton in the mill, and I work for 
Mr. Sharp, and the girls work for Mr. Ells- 
worth down at the store—we’re getting 
along first rate now.” 

‘**And whom does mother work for?” 
came the next question, nnexpectedly. 

‘*Mother,”’ he hesitated, ‘‘*mother—why 
mother don’t work for anybody—she’s 
just mother.” 

But to return. Internal evidences go 
to show that in this, as in many another 
case where great good has been accom- 
plished, the guiding power has been a 
woman’shand. Mrs. Christopher Colum- 
bus would doubtless have had little in 
common with the woman who to-day de- 
mands for herself the ballot as her right. 
She was entirely content tostay at home, to 
rock the cradle and to darn the great holes 
in her illustrious husband’s homespun 
socks, while he went forth to act upon the 
suggestions which she herself had made. 
And thus has it ever been. Away back in 
the days of ancient Greece, mighty Jupiter 
was every now and then brought to his 
senses by his practical spouse when his 
susceptible thought was likely to wander, 
moved by the charms of some fair Grecian 
goddess. 

It was manifestly due to Juno that he 
ruled the heavens as well as he did, for it 
was her voice whose dulcet tones upon 
occasion reminded her lord that it would 
be well for him to stop his nonsense and 
get about his own legitimate business. 
The much persecuted Xantippe very prob- 
ably might lay some claim to the celebrity 
hitherto monopolized by her better half. 
It is highly probable that if Xantippe had 
been a typical soft-voiced angel of the 
fireside, the charm of whose loving pres- 
ence had been suflicient to keep Socrates 
ever at her side, the words of wisdom 
which the world cherishes might have 
been lost in airy nothings whispered in 
my lady’s ear. But Xantippe wrought 
perhaps better than she knew, and by 
putting a little spice into her conversa- 
tion she has placed posterity under a 
weight of everlasting obligation to her. 
Socrates, taking in the situation at a 
glance, adopted a plan which has proved 
a lasting benefit to mankind,and employed 
his knowledge for public good rather 
than allowed it to become absorbed for 
private edification. 

Washington Irving, in one place, hints 
that Columbus was strengthened in his 
purpose to go as an explorer by his 
mother-in-law, though he is not explicit 
as to the means employed to bring about 
such a fortunate result. The fact that 
numberless other instances of a some- 
what similar nature have occurred since— 
cases in which men have been led to go on 
exploring expeditions of greater or less 
length because of their mothers-in-law— 
seems to render this a very likely story 
indeed. And if her mother was endowed 
with those peculiar qualities which are 
calculated to inspire a man with a desire 
to go on explorations,why not the daugh- 
ter? 

Dr. Gunsaulus, in his lecture upon 
Columbus, makes the statement that it 
was Mrs. Columbus who was firmest in 
the faith that a great body of land lay 
somewhere undiscovered. In my own 
mind I have a theory that when once, 
in a perhaps unguarded moment, Felippa 
had suggested the possibility that there 
might exist an unexplored continent, the 
curiosity natural to man—masculine evi- 
dence to the contrary notwithstanding— 
took such firm possession of Columbus 
that he was irresistibly impelled to en- 
counter storm and peril, that he might be 
able to see if what she surmised were 
true. And so, while Felippa minded the 
baby at home, the baby’s papa sailed the 
briny deep. 

But even then he might never have been 
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able to have satisfied this morbid curi- 
osity, had it not been for a woman’s wit, 
for after failing in several different quar- 
ters to secure the necessary funds, Felippa 
came to his rescue and with another 
timely suggestion provided a way out of 
the difficulty. It was by her advice that 
he finally went to Queen Isabella with 
the story of his hopes and needs—with 
what success it is needless to add. Woman 
is fertile inexpedients. If one way fails, 
she straightway makes trial of another. 


| At the distance of 400 years we may not 


be able fully to comprehend the means 
employed which brought about the dis- 
covery of our fair land, but that there 
was a woman in the case is undeniable, 
and that woman was Mrs, Christopher 
Columbus. 

‘“‘Long live America!” All honor to 
the man who first touched her shores. But 
let him share the honor with the little 
woman who had an important part in the 
work of discovery, even though she was 
sleeping her long sleep under Genoese 
skies before the hour of triumph came. 

Mary M. WArbD. 
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BAY CITY WOMAN’S RALLY. 


Bay City, Micu., Sept. 18, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On August 25, the Michigan Municipal 
Suffrage Law for women enacted at its last 
session of the Legislature went into 
effect. Several stirring ratification meet- 
ings have been held throughout the State. 
Bay City, one of the strongest centres of 
activity for equal suffrage, celebrated the 
event on Monday evening, Sept. 11, in a 
very successfu. manner. An excellent 
programme was given, consistin. of music 
and several inspiring speeches. 

Mrs. May S. Knaggs, the efficient vice- 
president of the State and president of 
the Bay City Equal Suffrage Association, 
conducted the exercises in Good Templars’ 
Hall, which was filled at an early hour 
with representative people who greeted 
their entertainers with generous enthusi- 
asm. Beautiful vases of plumy golden- 
rod (which should be declared the na- 
tional flower), starred with sunflowers, 
formed the decorations for the evening. 
The exercises began with a violin and 
organ duet by Misses Moots and Herbert, 
two bright young suffragists. Mrs. 
Knaggs tersely reviewed the persistent 
struggle made by Michigan women for 
enfranchisement since 1870. She briefly 
told the pathetic story of their sacrifices 
and defeats, of their unyielding purpose, 
and of their great rejoicing that a partial 
victory of municipal suffrage had been 
achieved. She paid high and deserved 
tribute to the efforts of Senator S. W. 
Hopkins and Representative H. Wirt 
Newkirk, who introduced the bill in the 
two branches of the Legislature and car- 
ried it through to passage with remarka- 
ble foresight and energy. She then intro- 
duced Mr. Newkirk, who modestly dis- 
claimed the large credit given him for the 
passage of the bill, and declared that it 
was the work of the women themselves. 
For an hour he held the entire attention 
of the large audience with his clear and 
forceful arguments in favor of woman’s 
just right to that freedom and equality 
for which she was pre-eminently fitted, 
and by which she was entitled to the use 
of the ballot, with all the rights, privileges 
and immunities which it conferred. Per- 
sonally, Mr. Newkirk considered the edu- 
cational clause, which was inserted as an 
amendment to the bill as passed, to be 
both unjust and inexpedient, yet as a 
majority of the Legislature demanded it, 
he acquiesced in its adoption, glad to get 
any concession of power for women, and 
feeling sure of the ultimate equality 
which would soon be attained. 

A vocal duet was then well rendered by 
Messrs. Thayer and Daniels, valued mem- 
bers of the local E. S. A., who are always 
ready to aid human progress. A letter 
was read from Senator Hopkins express- 
ing his determination to be present if pos- 
sible and giving his hearty endorsement 
and sympathy to the meeting. A letter 
was also read from Mrs. Julian R. Parish, 
editor of the Michigan Union, the State 
organ of the W, C. T. U., regretting her 
inability to be present, owing to her de- 
parture for the World’s Fair. Letters of 
regret were received, though too late to 
be read, from Hon. F. W. Wheeler, Hon. 
W. R. Burt and Col. Bliss, of Saginaw, 
Hon. Peter Gilbert, and others who could 
not be present on account of illness, 
absence from home, or previous important 
engagements; all, however, expressed 
cordial sympathy with the purposes of 
the meeting. 

Mrs. Martha E. Root then spoke of the 
peculiar significance attending the cele- 
bration of woman’s partial emancipation 
from the aristocracy of sex which is as 
old as the world. She wondered if it were 
possible for men who had so long been 
self-representing to understand the deep 
emotions of conscientious, earnest, think- 
ing women on this occasion. It had been 
expected of women that they should teach 
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their sons the most exalted panstetionn, 
and, like Spartan mothers, bid them come 
home either bearing their shields or 
borne upon them; to endure all the losses 
of war; to remain at home holding the 
remnants of family and fortune together 
for years, perhaps for the remainder of 
life; yet such women were supposed to 
have no interest in the making of laws 
that would promote the arbitration of 
wrongs and the prevention of the crime of 
war. 

Mrs. Carrie Faxon, secretary of the 
State W. C. T. U., followed with several 
half-humorous, wholly pathetic stories of 
the injustice of woman's utter dependence 
upon men in matters of law regulated by 
the ballot. 

Mr. R. B. Taylor then gave a noble 
tribute to woman’s instinctive adherence 
to the good, and declared the need of 
her help in the country’s present stress, 
brought about by man’s legislation alone. 
Prof. P. O. Hudson sang a stirring song, 
“Clear the Way for Woman’s Voting.” 
Mrs. Knaggs showed the pen which 
signed the municipal suffrage bill, and the 
audience rose with enthusiasm and sang 
‘“*“My Country, "Tis of Thee,” with sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

Large preparations are being made by 
Mrs. Knaggs for Woman’s Day at the 
County Fair. Already women are receiv- 
ing the attentions given to citizens who 
hold the power of the ballot, and we con- 
fidently expect the entire enfranchise- 
ment of women in Michigan at an early 
day. M. E. R. 

+e oo 


WOMEN CANDIDATES FOR POPULARITY. 





COLUMBUS, GA., SEPT. 19, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


In these benighted parts, the women 
are horrified at the suggestion of a woman 
casting a vote, and the men pretend to be 
alike horrified. (Indeed there is a certain 
class whoare.) Those who do not desire 
a purer government, know that when 
women vote, there will be a general 
straightening out of affairs. Well, then, 
in this locality where such sentiment 
abounds, hear what has been taking place. 
The women have been voting! 

It is really true; startling, but never- 
theless true. The women have been vot- 
ing! For what, do you ask? For a better 
government? For the repeal of a law that 
denies to a mother in Georgia the same 
legal claim to her child that the father 
holds? Or have they been voting on the 
pernicious law that makes it legal in 
Georgia for a little girl of ten years to 
sell her virtue (so the law presumes), but 
could not legally dispose of a five cent toy 
at the same age? Have they been voting 
on these serious questions, which should, 
very properly, engage very good woman’s 
attention? Ah, no, not on these, the pity 
is. However, they have been voting; 
these women who think it so unwomanly 
that a woman should vote. 

For what then? 

For the most popular young lady in the 
place. Just think of it. Such publicity! 
The voting was done in a public store, too, 
where ‘‘any and every body goes.” 

“Think of making one’s self so con- 
spicuous,” to say nothing of the young 
lady candidates for popularity ‘being 
brought so prominently before the pub- 
lic?” Oh dear, it is horrible! How can 
they be ‘‘self-respecting,’’ or deserve the 
respect of other people? 

Strange, that women will not see what 
dupes man make of them, since men have 
made these unfair conditions for women. 
They can be brought before the public 
most conspicuously, in any frivolous 
undertaking where no real good is accom- 
plished, even to being public candidates 
for popularity, without eliciting censure. 
But when women, having their children’s 
and humanity’s interests at beart, desire 
to be elected on school boards, so that 
they may properly protect those chil- 
dren’s interests; indeed when they strive 
for equal conditions that will elevate and 
ennoble both mankind and womankind, 
—hear the cry from the herd? ‘Horror 
of horrors, do women want to vote?” 
Then the obedient and womanly(?) echoes 
each chime in with the refrain: ‘‘I have 
all the rights / want.” So it is that men 
(some men I should say; you see I’m writ- 
ing from Georgia) are vainly striving to 
content women with the same argument 
that the British attempted with our fore- 
fathers; and women being aroused, will, 
like our forefathers, continue to resent 
taxation without representation, until 
they, too, shall secure that means of 
proper protection—the ballot. 

Would it be asking too much of the 
JOURNAL, to request that the Children’s 
Column be sometimes simplified? My 
little boy is very much interested every 
week in this column, and often asks: 
“Sweetheart, is the ‘Journtle’come? Read 
me the children’s story.”’ This afternoon, 
while reading to him “Jupiter” (the true 
story in the last number), and reading 
slowly that I might simplify the lan- 


saw such a of piece as that; you saad 
so slow; somehow I don’t get it. ” §Sol 
am glad always to find anything in the 
suffrage papers that will be of interest to 
a chap of ten years, and am quite as dis- 
appointed as he is if, by a rush of other 
matter, the Children’s Column, as is 
seldom the case, has been omitted. 
MIRIAM Howarp Du Buse. 
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THE FIRST ENGLISH WOMAN GRADUATE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the Woman’s Building at the World’s 
Fair, among the educational exhibits in 
the British section, there are photographs 
of women graduates of London Univer- 
sity. One of these is Miss Mary C. 
Dawes, the first lady M. A. of England, 
who matriculated in London the first year 
that this opportunity was offered to 
women, entering at the youngest age then 
allowed. 

Miss Dawes’ sister, Miss Elizabeth 
Dawes, is also a Master of Arts, the two 
being the only aister M. A’s. in England. 
A few facts regarding these sisters may 
be of interest to women on this side of the 
water. 


In June, 1889, in order to complete her 
qualification as a candidate for the degree 
of Doctor of Literature, Miss Mary C. 
Dawes passed the examinations in mediz- 
val and modern French and German, and 
was placed first on the list of successful 
candidates. The same year she published a 
work on the “Pronunciation of Greek, 
with suggestions for a reform in teaching 
that language,” and in 1890, two little 
books, ‘*Attic Greek Vocabularies” and 
‘*Classical Latin Vocabularies,” which are 
used and have met with much approval in 
many English public and private schools. 
Copies of these books ag | be seen in the 
library of the Woman’s Building. Miss 
EK. Dawes has now a high-class schoo! for 
young ladies in Weybridge, Surrey. The 
sisters are daughters of the Rev. John S. 
Dawes, D.D., of Surbiton, Surrey, and 
they inherit a family name that has long 
been known as connected with education. 

The name of Richard Dawes, the fa- 
mous Greek scholar, who published his 
**Miscellanea Critica” in 1745, is known 
to all classical students, and the late Dr. 
Richard Dawes was, for his devotion to 
the cause of education, made a a py 
of the Church of England, and died a few 
years ago as Dean of Hereford; while 
their farther, the Rev. Dr. Dawes, has 
occupied himself for many years with 
education, and has taken peculiar interest 
in female education. 

Miss Mary C. Dawes is a historical 
character in so far as she is the first 
woman in England who obtained the 
Master’s Degree. 

The examinations for the degrees at 
the University of London, after passing 
through the Cambridge course of classical 
studies at Girton, were a necessity for 
obtaining the degrees, as the older uni- 
versities like our Harvard do not yet 
admit women students to degrees. In 
addition to their more scholarly attain- 
ments, the sisters speak French and Ger- 
man fluently, and are both fine musicians. 


—+er- 
HOW ONE VOTE ELECTED TWO. 


BENTON, MICH., SEPT. 12, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

I do enjoy reading the little paper, 
the Woman's Column. It is a veritable 
missionary and is doing good work with 
us. I went to school meeting and voted, 
and had the satisfaction of knowing that 
my vote elected two school officers, as 
there was only one majority and I was 
the only woman who voted. 

Yours in the work, 
ALICE W. D. CARPENTER. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


PHILIPPA’S VISIT. 


When Philippa was about eight years 
old she went with her mother to visit 
some friends in the country. She had 
been in the place before, but she did not 
remember much about it, ‘*For that,” said 
Philippa, ‘‘was when I was only a little 
girl.” 

There were several aunts and uncles to 
visit, and in almost every house there 
were children to play with. That was 
delightful; but in one house there were 
only three grown-up people. Evenings 
they would sit down and talk with Phil- 
ippa’s mother, and Philippa found that 
dull, oh! very dull indeed. 

Generally Philippa was not fond of 
going to bed, and when it was bed time, 
she would sometimes say, ‘‘Oh! can’t I 
sit up a little while longer?” But on these 
evenings she was ready to go; ready 
enough. 

‘“‘Hearing them all talking about old 
times—it was enough to make anybody 
sleepy,” said Philippa. 

But after that they went where there 
were friends of all ages; a grandfather 
and grandmother, uncle and aunt, 
and cousins. What a good time Phil- 
ippa did have with the young cousins! 
They went to ride, and they went to 
walk. The cousins had always lived 
in the country, and were used to the 
life on a farm. 


She loved to go out and watch the sheep 
and lambs; she liked to see the horses 
harnessed, and when she saw the cows 
milked she said it was the most wonder- 
ful sight that ever was. 

One day Philippa went to walk with 
Sara and Anna, and they found a lot of 
acorns under one of the great oak-trees. 
They picked up a good many, and Phil- 
ippa put them in her pocket, till it was 
almost full. 

The girls came round a new way home, 
and walked up to the back door of the 
house. At one place they had to climb a 
fence, and as Philippa got down on the 
other side, she saw some acorns on the 
ground. She picked them up and put 
them in her pocket. 

Philippa walked on. Soon she stopped 
to tie up her shoestring. There were more 
acorns. She picked them up, too, and put 
them in her pocket. 

By and by the girls stopped again. I 
believe it was to open the yard-gate. 

‘“*‘Why,” said Philippa, ‘there are some 
more acorns!’ Philippa was _ rather 
greedy about acorns, and she picked these 
up, too. 

‘*My pocket must be full,” said Phil- 
ippa. And she putin her hand. It went 
away down—down—there were a few 
acorns at the bottom, and there was a 
hole part way down. 

The acorns had fallen out, and Philippa 
had been picking them up and putting 
them in, over again. 

Oh! how they all laughed. And long 
after, when the little girls were grown 
up, they would talk about the visit, and 
the things they did, and then one of them 
would say, ‘‘And do you remember the 
acorns you picked up, Philippa?”’— Pamela 
McArthur Cole, in Our Little Men and 
Ww 


—_——_+~@>— 
ROVER IN CHURCH. 


’Twas a Sunday morning in early May, 

A beautiful, sunny, quiet day, 

And all the village, old and young, 

Had trooped to the church when the church bell 
rung. 

The windows were open, and breezes sweet 

Fluttered the hymn books from seat to seat. 

Even the birds in the pale-leaved birch 

Sang as softly as if in church. 


Right in the midst of the minister’s prayer 
There came a knock at the door. ‘Who's there, 
I wonder ?’’ the gray-haired sexton thought, 

As his careful ear the tapping caught. 

Rap, rap, rap, rap,—a louder sound. 

The boys on the back seats turned around. 
What could it mean? for never before 

Had any one knocked at the old church door. 


Again the tapping, and now so loud, 

The minister paused (though his head was 
bowed). 

Rappety-rap! This will never du; 

The girls are peeping and laughing, too! 

Sv the sexton tripped o’er the creaking floor, 

Lifted the latch and opened the door. 


In there trotted a big black dog, 

As big asa bear! With a solemn jog 
Right up the centre aisle he pattered ; 
People might stare, it little mattered. 
Straight he went to a little maid, 

Who blushed and hid, as though afraid, 
And there sat down, as if to say, 

“I’m sorry that I was late to-day; 

But better late than never, you know. 
Besides, I waited an hour or so, 

And couldn’t get them to open the door, 
Till 1 wagged my tail and bumped the floor. 
Now, little mistress, I’m going to stay, 
And hear what the minister has to say.”’ 


The poor little girl hid her face and cried; 

But the big dog nestled close to her side, 

And kissed her, dog fashion, tenderly, 

Wondering what the matter could be. 

The dog being large (and the sexton small), 

He sat through the sermon, and heard it all, 

As solemn and wise as any one there, 

With a very dignified, scholarly air. 

And instead of scolding, the minister said, 

As he laid his hand on the sweet child’s head 

After the service, “I never knew 

Two better listeners than Rover and you!’’ 
—James Buckham in Christian at Work. 








AFTER BREAKFAST 


To purify, vitalize and enrich the blood, 
and give nerve, bodily and digestive 
strength, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Con- 
tinue the medicine after every meal for a 
month or twoand you will feel “like anew 
man.” The merit of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is proven by its thousands of wonderful 
cures. Why don’t you try it? 

Hoop’s PILLs cure constipation. They 
are the best after-dinner pill and family 
cathartic. 
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ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE GREAT 
FAIR. 


The New England agency of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad has issued a de- 
scriptive circular giving the details of a 
number of very attractive and varied 
routes to the World’s Fair at remarkably 
low rates. These include trips going out 
via Washington and returning via Niagara 
Falls or Montreal, and also through the 
White Mountains. The B. & O. is famous 
for its scenery and the many points of 
—— and picturesque interest on its 
ne 
The circular and guide mentioned can 
obtained without cost by addressing 
. J. Simmons, New England agent, 211 








guage, he said: ‘Sweetheart, I never 


But everything was new to Philippa. 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 
Family and Day School. Both sexes. 41st year. 
College, Scientific and Business Preparation. Send 


for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays, West Newton, 
Mass. ; ALLEN BROTHERS. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 














Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered: 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PADS to protect it from becoming soiled 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS P Ab to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you want a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘‘A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds fora full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 


Special Sale 


OF ARTISTIC 


WALL 
PAPERS. 


WE SHALL SELL AT COST FOR SIXTY DAYS 
All goods left over from last season. 
We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from the 
best manufacturers, which we guarantee to sell lower 
than any vother house in New England. 


T. F. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
‘ext Door to Washington Street. 


UNITY, 


Freedom, fellowship, and character 








in religion. 





A Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


Sixteen quarto pages each week, 
including a liberal sermon or lecture, 
a review of current events and re- 
ligious and _ sociological literature, 
and a number of timely editorial and 
contributed articles. 


EDITED 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
assisted by a corps of able workers 
in the field of religion and of ethics. 


PUBLISHED 
Unity Publishing Company 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Liberal 


Publishers of Literature 
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food Company Series, 


Issued monthly. 
(12 numbers). 
cept No. 31. 





Annual subscription, $5.00 
Single numbers, 50 cents. Ex- 


No. 32. Third Hand High. By W.M. Murdock. 


No. 31. White Slaves. By Louis Albert Banks, 
Extra number. Price, 60 cents. 


No. met Angels Quite. By Nathan Haskell 
ole. 


No. 29. Joseph Zalmonah. By Edward King. 

No. 28. Paula Ferris. By Mary Frrley Sanbora. 

No. 27. Larry (The $2,000.00 Prize Story.) By 
Amanda M. Douglas. 

No. 26. Lost in a Great City. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. 

No. 25. , eng and Fascination. By Anne 


No. 24. Mostly Marjorie Day. By Virginia F. 
Townsend. 


No. 23. Her Friend’s Lover. By Sophie May. 

No. 22. A Missing Man. By Mary R. P. Hatch. 

No. 21. Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. 

No. 20. Dora Darling. By Jane G. Austin. 


No. 19. It Came to Pass. By Mary Farley 
Sanborn. 


No. 18. Onoqua. 
No. 17. Tatters. 
No. 16. Peculiar. 


By Frances C. Sparhawk. 
By Beulah. (With Portrait.) 
A Hero of the Great Rebel- 


lion. By Epes Sargent. 

No. 15. Dreams of the Dead. By Edward 8. 
Huntington. 

No. 14. His Marriage Vow. By Caroline F. 
Corbin. 


No. 13. Augustus Jones, Jr. The Little Brother 
and other Stories. By Fitz Hugh Ludlow. 


No. 12. Osborne of Arrochar. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. 


No. 11. Coupon Bonds and other Stories. By 
J. T. Trowbridge. 


No. 10. Sweet and Twenty. By Mary Farley 


Sanborn. 

No. 9. Which Wins? A Story of Social Con- 
ditions. By Mary H. Ford. 

No. 8. If She Will She Will. By Mary A. 
Denison. 

No. 7. Sardia. A Story of Love. By Cora 
Linn Daniels. 

No. 6. Life and Time of Jesus. By James 


Freeman Clarke. 
No. 5. Three Scouts. By. J. T. Trowbridge. 
No. 4. Cudjo’s Cave. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
No. 3. Three Millions! or, The Way of the 
World. By William T. Adams. (Oliver 
Optic. ) 
No. 2. In Trust; or, Dr. Bertrand’s Household. 
By Amanda M. Douglas. 


No. 1. The Blind Men and the Devil. By 
Phineas. 





Any of the above sent by Mail onreceipt of Price. 
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CONCORD, MASS,, 


THE <™ OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcottand Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MES. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under ’governmen 
auspices, and uccompanied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out, 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
Woburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, 7 of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price li 
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The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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Letters containing remittances and oclating, to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s any | Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at tne risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 





HELP NEEDED IN COLORADO. 


Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, as the 
representative of the National-American 
W. S. A., left New York for Denver, 
August 29, to help the suffragists of Colo- 
rado in their campaign. Next November, 
just four weeks hence, the men of Colo- 
rado will vote yes or no on the question 
of woman suffrage. Colorado is the suf- 
frage battle-ground of 1893. Money is 
greatly needed. Send in contributions. 


4» 
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KENTUCKY ANNUAL CONVENTION. 





The Sixth Annual Convention of the Ken- 
tucky Equal Rights Association will be held in 
Newport, Ky., October 17, 18, 19, 1893. 

Entertainment will be provided for all dele- 
gates. The evening speakers will be Mrs. Laura 
Clay, Rev. M. C. Lockwood, D.D., and Mrs. 
Josephine K. Henry. Eva@enta B. Farmer, 

Covingtn, Ky. Cor. Sec’y, Ky. E. R. A. 
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KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held at Hol- 
ton, Nov. 8, 9, 10. 

The Executive Committee wiil meet at 2.30 
P.M., Nov. 8. Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman will 
be one of the speakers. Others will be an- 
nounced later. 

This meeting will be of unusual importance, 
and full delegations from all auxiliaries are ex- 
pected. Holton people proffer entertainment. 
Let all friends of the pending amendment be in 
attendance. 

A meeting of the Suffrage Amendment Cam- 
paign Committee is called for 10 A. M., Nov. 11, 
at Holton. 

President—Laura M. Johns. 

Vice-President—Anna L. Diggs. 

Recording Secretary—Anna C. Wait. 

Corresponding Secretary—Elizabeth F. Hop- 
kins. 

Treasurer—Marcia L. Berry. 


————+or——__  -— 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 
The following contributions have been 
received at this office: 
FOR COLORADO. 


Be. Eh, MEI nccacegeeccsrcdcoccccccvae $5.00 

Mrs. Sarah Severance..............+. + 100 

FOR THE SEA ISLAND SUFFERERS. 

Emily Howland............--0+..000 $10.00 

The Misses Parsons................ . 6.00 

M. A. W. ROdgeP........cccccseseceee 1.00 
_— a aa — 


COMERS AND GOERS. 


The city has resumed its active routine, 
and quiet ‘‘No. 3’ awakens with the rest. 
Visitors are more numerous, but have less 
time to stay. Almost everybody comes 
from the Fair, and those who do not are 
en route to Chicago now. Miss Elizabeth 
Porter Gould had taken it as one incident 
in a summer of most varied and interest- 
ing travel, the fruits of which will enrich 
her winter talks on topics of the day. Our 
friend of many years, Mrs. Caroline M. 
Severance, comes in looking so much at 
home that we protest against letting her 
go back to Los Angeles, Cal., for any 
good work whatever. One vigorous, bright 
woman came from Morrill, Kan., so full 
of pure enthusiasm that we were reminded 
of what Miss May used to say, ‘Those 
Western women roll up their sleeves and 
do the thing while we're thinking about 
it.’”’ Mrs. Moore, of Quincy, who is taking 
a special course in biology at the Harvard 
Annex, came in with her friend, Miss 
Benneson. We were glad of the yearly 
call of those stanch supporters of the 
cause, the brothers Gilmore, of North 
Raynham. Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows gave 
us a few moments, all too few, of her 
precious crowded time; and with her 
came the young Armenian patriot and 
scholar, Ohannes Chatschumian. In strik- 
ing contrast to his brilliant dark face was 
the ‘mingled snow and roses” coloring 
of the Scandinavian comer, Madame A. 
Hierta Retzius, of Sweden, the friend of 
Baroness Gripenberg. Madame Retzius 
is one of the leading women in Sweden, a 
delegate to the Woman’s Congress at 
Chicago, and was especially attractive to 
the present writer because she had known 
and loved Fredrika Bremer. She said 
brightly, ‘‘Ah, you have not much more 
to fight for over here!” 


One of the interesting anti - slavery | 





reunions that we sometimes enjoy was 
when Rev. Samuel May, Mr. Charles K. 
Whipple and Rev. Dr. Putnam, of Dan- 
vers, all came in to inquire for Mrs. Stone. 
It was good to see such spirit and fire in 
the faces beneath the white hair. 

Mrs. Lloyd Baldwin, of Oakland, Cal., 
was here, indignant over the slow move- 
ment for equal rights in that State. Both 
branches of the Legislature passed the 
bill for school suffrage, but the Governor, 
though avowedly in favor, would not sign 
it because he objected to the wording. 
Mrs. Baldwin finds ‘taxation without rep- 
resentation” hard to bear. Quaint Mrs. 
Diaz has called, Mrs. Mary C. Ames and 
Miss Anne Whitney, the sculptor. The tall 
figure of Rev. Louis A. Banks, with his 
cordial greeting and vigorous personality, 
was a welcome sight. Mrs. Whiting of 
the Springfield Republican came, and 
‘Dorothy Lundt,” of the Boston Transcript 
and Commonwealth. Those who have 
specially tried to callon Monday are sadly 
disappointed to miss the serene face under 
its lace cap, the soft-voiced greeting from 
the inner room; while one and all ask 
anxiously, tenderly, ‘‘How is Mrs. 
Stone?” Cc. W. 





MRS. STONE’S HEALTH, 


Mrs. Stone’s condition continues about 
the same. A council of doctors has 
pronounced the trouble to be a tumor af- 
fecting the stomach, which renders it dif- 
ficult for her to assimilate any food. She 
suffers no pain, but is very weak. 

Mrs. Stone and her family wish to ex- 
press their thanks to the many friends 
who have sent cordial letters and kind 
remembrances to cheer her sick room. 
These have been much appreciated, and 
the beautiful flowers and other affection- 
ate gifts have given her sincere pleasure, 
but it is not possible, under the circum- 
stances, to acknowledge them individ- 
ually. A. 8. B. 


THE COLORADO CAMPAIGN. 


DENVER, COLO., SEPT. 30, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Among the principal events of the 
week was the reception given by Mrs. 
John L. Routt to several hundred ladies 
of Denver. At that reception, a City 
League was organized with a mem- 
bership of about 200. Addresses were 
made by Rev. Kerr B. Tupper, Mrs. Kerr 
B. Tupper, Mrs. Belford, Mrs. Bayard 
Craig and others, and a good deal of in- 
terest and enthusiasm were manifested. 

Cards are out for a similar reception to 
the young ladies of Capitol Hill on Sept. 
30, to be given by the Misses Patterson, 
and it is hoped that another large league 
will then be organized. Hon. Charles 
Hartzell will address the ladies at this 
reception. 

Mrs. Chapman reports a league where- 
ever she stops on her route. She was 
greeted by a very large and enthusiastic 
audience at the Wheeler Opera House in 
Aspen, and organized a league of overa 
hundred members. A significant fact 
observed in the organization of these 
Colorado Leagues is that many of the 
officers and members of the executive 
committees are men, and men who are 
leaders both socially and politically in 
their towns. 

The Arapahoe Republican County Con- 
vention introduced a strong suffrage plank 
in their platform this week. The Popu- 
list and Democratic conventions having 
already done so, there is no political or- 
ganization against us. This does not 
mean, however, that we have no oppo- 
nents, but that the latter are working sub 
rosa, and are therefore all the harder to 
fight. Open opposition would be better 
for us than underhand work. Suffrage 
sentiment all over the State is very much 
aroused, and we have more calls for 
speakers than our means or our lecture 
list can possibly meet. Local talent 
is rising bravely to the situation, and 
the leagues are getting up debates, 
meetings, etc., in every direction. Pub- 
lic sentiment is sometimes slow to start 
in the West, but once aroused, it goes 
with a rush, and if present conditions 
continue, it would not be surprising to 
find by Nov. 7 that at least one-half of 
our 166,000 women were in the field can- 
vassing for votes for suffrage. H. M. R. 


— +> —_— 
“A QUESTION OF EXPEDIENCY.” 


A paper-covered edition of George Pel- 
lew’s excellent book on equal suffrage, 
entitled ‘*‘Woman and the Commonwealth ; 
A Question of Expediency,” has been 
printed and is for sale at the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, price 10 cents per copy. 
The late Mr. Pellew was a young lawyer 
of exceptional ability, and his pamphlet 
is a clear and admirable statement of the 
argument for woman suffrage from the 
standpoint of pure expediency. It has 
been found especially useful in convincing 
these persons who cannot see that there is 
any principle of justice involved in the 





suffrage question, and who must be 

reached from the side of expediency. 

Every sufirage club should have a copy. 
_ A. 8. B. 


LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN IN ENGLAND. 


The following is the paper prepared by 
Eliza Orme, Bachelor of Law, University 
of London, for the World’s Auxiliary Con- 
gress on Jurisprudence and Law Reform. 
It was read by Mrs. Mary A. Ahrens, of 
the Chicago bar. Miss Orme is regarded 
as one of the ablest women in England, 
and is one of the foremost leaders among 
the women in politics. The Chicago 
Legal News describes her work on 
the English Labor Commission as of 
great value. Miss Orme was the first 
woman to receive the degree of LL.B. 
from London University—that noble in- 
stitution whose examinations are far more 
rigorous than those of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, but which, unlike its antiquated 
neighbors, puts men and women upon a 
footing of equality, and confers its honors 
and degrees irrespective of sex, granting, 
a few weeks ago, the degree of A. B. to 
one hundred and sixty men and eighty 
women. At first, Miss Orme declined to 
write a paper because of the lateness of 
the invitation and because she was deeply 
engrossed with important work which 
she was under contract to perform, but 
upon further solicitation she consented to 
send a ‘brief note.” This paper, so mod- 
estly termed, gives such a clear and con- 
cise statement of the legal status of 
women in England, that we are sure it 
will interest the readers of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 


With regard to constitutional rights, 
English women hold a subordinate posi- 
tion, slightly improved by legislation 
during the last twenty-five years. The 
sovereign may be a woman. Peeresses, 
even those in their own right, cannot 
sit or vote in the Upper House. In the 
House of Commons, women cannot sit, 
nor can they vote in parliamentary elec- 
tions. In local government their position 
is better, chiefly because the acts of Par- 
liament relating to it are modern. 

(a) In school boards and boards of 
guardians (for the administration of the 
poor law), unmarried women are in the 
position of men. Married women can sit 
as members of school boards, but it is a 
question whether they can vote in school 
board elections. In some parts of re 
land the officials accept their votes; in 
other parts they refuse them. 

(b) Incounty council elections women 
can vote (if unmarried), but they cannot 
sit as county councillors. 

(c) In vestries (a kind of small county 
council), it is an ansettled question 
whether women can sit, but they vote in 
the vestry elections if unmarried. 

There ts an agitation on foot to make 
women, whether married or single, on an 
equal footing with men in respect of all 
these franchises. It is supported and 
opposed by members of both political 
parties. 

With regard to personal rights, unmar- 
ried women are in the same position as 
men except that under the Factories and 
Workshops Acts there are certain restric- 
tions of their labor. For instance, in 
most industries, they are prohibited from 
working at night, or for more than so 
many hours in a week. In some cases 
this has resulted in the displacement of 
women by young men. In other cases, 
where it has been impossible to do with- 
out women’s work, it has resulted in night 
work being discontinued and the hours 
per week reduced for the whole staff, men 
as well as women. Married women have 
not complete personal liberty, but their 
rights are increasing by the alteration of 
the law, and it is difficult, in view of re- 
cently decided cases, to give an accurate 
account of it at the present moment. The 
old claim which a husband used to be able 
to make for the restitution of conjugal 
rights can now only result in payment of 
damages, and the famous Jackson case 
has thrown a new light on what used to 
be regarded as a husband’s right over his 
wife’s person. 

In close relation to this subject is the 
law of divorce. In England, unlike Scot- 
land, a wife can only obtain judicial sep- 
aration for causes which enabie a husband 
to obtain a divorce. For instance, if a 
man is unfaithful, his wife can be pro- 
tected from him, both as to her person 
and property, but she cannot contract any 
other marriage. If a wife is unfaithful 
the husband can have the marriage dis- 
solved and marry again. The husband 
has to commit aggravated and accumu- 
lated offences before a wife can obtain a 
divorce. 

The law of guardianship of children was 
improved by an act passed in 1886, chiefly 
in respect of the mother’s power to influ- 
ence the appointment of guardians to act 
after the death of the parents or father. 
During the father’s life he has absolute 
power, and the law regards his duty as so 
sacred that even if he contracts to hand it 
over to the mother the contract is not 
binding. In case of separation, however, 
or if the court finds the father to be sufli- 
ciently unsuitable, this power may be su- 
perseded by agreement between the par- 
ties in the deed of separation or by order 
of the court. The policy of the English 
law is not to interfere between a father 
and his children, so that the case has to be 
very strong before the court will act. 

The laws of property give unmarried 
women the same position as men. Mar- 
ried women before 1870 were unprotected 
from their husbands except by the courts 
of equity which upheld settlements made 
in their favor, and in other ways assisted 
them when property came to them by 





will or otherwise. Since 1870 various acts 


of Parliament have been passed giving 
married women the right to contract, to 
convey property, to reta : ‘heir own earn- 
ings, and in many other wis to occupy 
the position of independent owners of 
property. Wealthy persons continue to 
protect their female relatives with settle- 
ments as before, while the poorer classes 
derive but little benefit from the change 
of law. A poor woman earning a weekly 
wage is cajoled or coerced into giving it 
to her drunken husband, and no law can 
prevent it. I do not believe that the Mar- 
ried Women’s Property Acts have had 
any appreciable effect on our social sys- 
tem. ‘The custom of settling women’s 
property and appointing trustees to ad- 
minister it under the settlement is thor- 
oughly bad. The trustees have no per- 
sonal interest in the property and do not 
improve it or invest it really well. The 
women learn no business, but remain mere 
children in respect of their own property. 
If the persons who enjoy settled property 
are foolish, they do not lose it as the nat- 
ural result of folly. The property is kept 
by the trustees and the fools remain in so- 
ciety in receipt of a quarterly income. It 
would be a great advantage to England if 
property were always managed by those 
who spend theincome. The wise owners 
would profit by having control over their 
own; the fools would become bankrupt 
and go to the wall. 

With regard to employment, women are 
handicapped in England more by custom 
than by law. Except for the Factory 
Acts I have mentioned, industrial pursuits 
are freely open to them. They are em- 
ployed by the government in the post- 
office and occasionally in prisons and 
other public institutions. They are ae 
employed as clerks and no legal disquali- 
fication exists in occupations of this class. 
The professions are not open to them ex- 
cept in the case of medicine. Ihe profes- 
sion of law is in two branches with us. 
Persons practising in the higher law 
courts are barristers, and those who pre- 

are documents, advise clients and con- 

uct business in less important cases in 
police courts, etc., are solicitors. To en- 
able women to become barristers they 
must be allowed to enter the terms of 
court as students and this depends en- 
tirely on the will of the leading members 
of the profession. To enable them to be- 
come solicitors an Act of Parliament 
would be necessary. Two women have 
been for some years practising convey- 
ancing, but without legal qualification. 
They have drawn up wills and simple 
agreements, which under the English law 
may be prepared by persons not qualified 
as barristers or solicitors. Other convey- 
ancing, such as drafting deeds, they have 
done for qualified practitioners who have 
used the work in accordance with the 
maxim ‘‘qui facit per alium, facit per se.” 

Iam not aware of any other important 
heads under which the status of English 
women is peculiar. I must apologize for 
the inadequacy of this note, but anything 
like a correct statement of so vast a sub- 
ject would require hours instead of min- 
utes. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Miss Jeannette B. Perry, who has been 
teaching at Vassar College for the past 
five years, is now professor of English in 
the college for women of the Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

Miss Egan, the Irish girl lawyer, who 
lately obtained the degree of LL. B. in 
the Royal University, Dublin, was born 
in 1868, and received her early education 
at home. She studied for two years at a 
school in Coleraine, and in her sixteenth 
year entered the Alexandra College, Dub- 
lin, where she held the Skinner’s senior 
scholarship in 1888, and graduated at the 
Royal University in 1891. In 1892 Miss 
Egan passed the first examination in law 
and took first place with first honors and 
prize, andi June, 1893, obtained the de- 
gree of LL. B. 

The new members of the Wellesley Col- 
lege faculty are Miss Esther B. Van 
Deman, M. A., University of Michigan, 
instructor in Latin; Miss Isabel Graves, 
Wesleyan University, instructor in Eng- 
lish literature; Miss Mabel Chase, M. A., 
Cornell University, instructor in Physics ; 
Miss Caroline Miles, Ph. D., University 
of Michigan, assistant in the department 
of history, Mlle. Clavel, instructor in 
French, and Miss Margaret Ferguson, in- 
structor in botany. Miss Ethel Paton 
and Miss Helen A. Merrill, both former 
Wellesley students, will instruct in the 
departments of history, and of art and 
mathematics. Miss Harriet Tuttle, who 
has for many years held the office of 
assistant to the president, is succeeded by 
Mrs. Caroline B. Butler. Miss Vida Scud- 
der of the literature department does not 
return this year, and Prof. Morgan of the 
philosophy department will spend this, 
her sabbatic year, in Europe. Prof. Strat- 
ton of the English department, Miss Cur- 
rier of the elocution department, and Miss 
Jewett of the literary department have 
just completed their sabbatic years. Each 
Wellesley professor is entitled to take 
every seventh year as a holiday. 

Flora E. Harpham, a Carleton (Minn.) 
college classical graduate of 1888, has 
been made teacher of mathematics, and 
assistant in the observatory at Smith 
College. 

Mrs. Julia A. Dewey, who leaves the 
Lowell (Mass.) Training School to be- 
come superintendent of the North Adams 
schools, has had a creditable record. A 
graduate of Mount Holyoke, she became 





principal of the high school at Whitehall, 
N.Y. She went next to Hoosick Falls, 
where she was the only woman superin- 
tendent in New York State. After four- 
teen years’ service there, Mrs. Dewey be- 
came supervisor of methods of teaching 
at Rutland, Vt., whence she was called to 
Lowell. Under her direction the Lowell 
Teachers’ Training School became one of 
the largest in Massachusetts, and one of 
the model schools of the country. Mrs. 
Dewey has made herself a prominent 
factor in the great movement toward 
securing more and more eflicient ethical 
training in the schools. Her two books, 
‘*How to Teach Manners and Morals in 
the Schoolroom” and “Ethics for Chil- 


dren,” have been widely known. 
F. M. A. 
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YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. 


Now that the schools are re-opening, 
there will be a demand for pieces for 
recitation. The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 
compiled by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Alice 
Stone Blackwell and Lucy E. Anthony, 
contains many excellent selections, both 
in prose and verse, bearing upon equal 
rights. It includes extracts from Wendell 
Phillips, George William Curtis, George 
F. Hoar, T. W. Higginson, Phebe Cary, 
Mrs. Wallace, Henry Ward Beecher, 
“Josiah Allen’s Wife,” and many other 
well-known speakers and writers. It may 
be ordered from this office, price fifty 


cents. 
—_——————~oo_____—_ 


TWO PICTURES, 


There are two fine pictures for sale at 
the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, an 
admirable oil painting of Wendell Phillips, 
by Miss Nowell, which deserves a place 
in the Athenzeum Library or the rooms of 
the State Historical Society ; and a beau- 
tiful picture of the Royal Magnolia flower, 
by Miss Sarah Freeman Clarke. Come in 
and see them. 


or 


ADVICE TO NEW YORK SUFFRAGISTS. 


The State Committee of an organization 
in New York, known as ‘“‘The Woman 
Suffrage Party,” sends us for publication 
the following : 


Resolved, That it is not the object of the 
woman suffrage movement to put suffrage advo- 
cates in office, but to relieve struggling, toilin 
masses Of women from poverty, oppression an 
temptation; that to put a few woman suffragists, 
of either sex, in office, will do naught to secure 
the relief which the mass of women, especiall 
the half-starved, suffering hosts who are tenet 
ent on their own labor, so greatly need; 

That we strongly disapprove, and wholly dis- 
avow, any demands made on the Democratic 
and Republican parties for the nomination of 
women on their tickets for delegates to the con- 
stitutional convention, for school commissioners, 
or other offices; and we also disapprove all 
claims and nominations of women for office of 
any kind, unless on other grounds than sex; 
that if Democrats and Republicans nominate 
members of their own parties, who are willing 
to aid in relieving women from disfranchise- 
ment, this is all that suffragists can properly 
expect, and suffragists should heartily support 
said candidates, on either of the two tickets; 

That we strongly warn all suffragists against 
supporting candidates for any office except those 
of the Democrats or Republicans; for no others 
have any chance of election, and to support 
them will throw away time, money and work, 
and will injure the suffrage cause; 

That we urge all suffragists not to ask any 
courts for orders compelling inspectors of elec- 
tion to register women, or to take women’s votes 
for school commissioners, but instead to work 
for new laws by the Legislature requiring inspec- 
tors to do their duty; for if one application to a 
court should happen to fail, it will greatly harm 
the suffrage cause; 

That we also warn all suffragists against 
spending time, money or effort in trying to 
enfranchise women by amending the State Con- 
stitution, as this will simply throw away all 
power so spent, and injure the cause. The enor- 
mous expense of securing an amendment makes 
it impossible; and it was settled, when the Con- 
stitution was adopted, that the Legislature has 
power to enfranchise; 

That no State Convention be held this year; 





but that the Executive Committee be instructed 
to privately notify members and friends through- 
out the State, which of the Democratic and Re- 
publican candidates at the coming election de- 
serve to be supported or opposed ; 

That we heartily approve the management of 
the werk of our party by our chairman, Mr. 
Hamilton Willcox; that we thank him warmly 
for his services, and desire him to continue them 
till our cause triumphs under his lead; 

That we warmly congratulate the women of 
the great region of New Zealand on their attain- 
ment of full suffrage; that we also congratulate 
the great State of Michigan, and our neighbor, 
the State of Connecticut, on the justice they 
have lately done to women by partly enfran- 
chising them; and that we call on the next Leg- 
islature of New York to place our State in the 
front rank of justice and progress, by the side 
of Wyoming and New Zealand. 

The above is dated Oct. 2, and is signed, 
in behalf of the Committee, by William 
T. Van Zandt, chairman pro tem, and 


George N. Miller, secretary. 
+ @>____—_—_— 


Some of the New Haven ladies who 
have registered as voters object to the 
publication of their names in the news- 
papers, says the Hartford Times. One of 
them writes to a local newspaper in pro- 
test, and makes the point that as names 
of new male voters are never published, 
those of the ladies should not be. The 
first two or three ladies who registered 
down in New Haven were specially hon- 
ored by having descriptions of their gowns 
and hats published; but the reporters 
seem to have abandoned this as a hopeless 
task, and now confine themselves to a 
mere record of names. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Annual Convention of the New 
York State Woman Suffrage Association 
is to be held in Historical Hall, Brooklyn, 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Nov. 13, 14 and 15. The headquarters 
will be at the Pierrepont House. Mrs. 
Jean Brooks Greenleaf, the president, in a 
spirited call, reminds all auxiliary clubs, 
leagues and societies that they must pre- 
pare to send delegates and their annual 
dues. Mrs. Mary A. Chapman, 160 Hicks 
Street, president of the Brooklyn Woman 
Suffrage Society, has charge of all local 
matters. 

Miss Isabeli Howland, superintendent of 
enrolment, sends a request to all who 
have been engaged in that work to for- 
ward to her before Oct. 25, entire copies 
of the names secured, or the signatures 
themselves. Her address is Sherwood, 
Cayuga County, N. Y. She also asks for 
any interesting items of the work. 

After all, our League in this city is to 
meet at the pleasant hall, 125 East 23d 
Street, where we assembled last winter. 
The executive committee was much dis- 
tressed at the thought that we had lost 
our delightful abiding place, and had 
nearly decided on going to Miller’s Hotel, 
39 West 26th Street, when, at the last mo- 
ment, through the kindness of our corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Carrie F. Lovell, 
our former rooms were secured. Dr. Anna 
E. Daniel is to make an address on ‘Tene- 
ment House Workers.” 

The Jesuit College of St. Francis 
Xavier, on West 16th Street, has opened 
a course of lectures on Moral Philosophy. 
Women may attend them, but will be 
given seats only in the gallery, the body 
of the hall being reserved for men stu- 
dents. It was also announced by the lec- 
turer, in the opening address, that no de- 
grees would be given to women, because, 
as yet, they ‘had not the courage.” Even 
this concession, however, is something. 

On Sunday, in the Episcopal Church of 
the Atonement, in Brooklyn, the women 
of the choir appeared clad in vestments. 
The rector, Dr. Wellman, justified the in- 
novation as a return to ancient praise cus- 
toms. 

Within a few days, both the Democratic 
and Republican State Conventions will 
have been held, and delegates at large 
nominated for the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Then the campaign will begin in 
earnest. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


A 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. MARTHA GREGORY LADD, wife of 
William H. Ladd, died in this city, Sep- 
tember 26, 1893. 

The many friends of Mrs. Ladd will be 
glad that one of their number, who has 
known her many years,should lay a tribute 
upon her grave, by giving expression to 
their deep love for her. She was a rare 
woman, of strong and beautiful nature; 
and it is well to stop and celebrate the 
good when we are surrounded by so much 
evil. 

The bright spirit of our beloved friend 
was like a sweep of broad, clear sunshine. 
She left no grim shadow where she 
passed, and many went for strength to 
bask in the warm light which she shed 
around her. She had that rare personality 
that often gave her power to aid a cause 
by her mere presence, more than many 
others could do by active effort. She was 
generous in thought and impulse. Her 
conversation had that great charm which 
frankness always gives. She was pure 
and sincere, so that she had nothing to 
conceal. She was loving and kind. In 
intercourse with her one touched her, and 
felt that here was a spirit like a well of 
pure water. She had no ambition to pro- 
duce an impression. Indeed, she did not 
perhaps recognize sufficiently what great 
possibilities of influence her large nature 
gave her. She was well poised and calm, 
and she carried with her an invigorating 
atmosphere. With her, there was no 
bustle, no hurry. Here was a soul that 
lived, happy in a calm trust in God’s good- 
ness and beauty. 

She had great intellectual power, but 
the very largeness of her nature made it 
not so apparent as it often is in those who 
walk in narrower grooves. She loved the 
poets, and was well acquainted with the 
best authors. She was a good Shakes- 
peare scholar and rendered a large num- 
ber of his characters with great power. 
Her reading had that charm which no 
mere study of words and of accent and no 
mere training of the voice can give. Her 
soul read itself into the lines, and the per- 
fect naturalness of her whole nature gave 
its charm there as in everything else. 

Who of her friends can ever forget her 
appearance when under deep emotion,— 
the noble brow, the eyes brilliant with 
feeling, the fine color of the cheek, and 
the sweet mouth? Her older friends re- 
member her remarkable beauty in youth, 
which was of that noble cast that does 





not disappear with advancing years; 
though intense grief and great anxiety 
had left their chisellings upon her face. 
To her the beauties of nature were ‘“‘a per- 
petual delight”; flowers, especially the 
wild ones—were a great pleasure. Until 
sobered by grief, she delighted in brilliant 
repartee. One must go far to find a face 
more sparklingly expressive than hers, 
when stirred by natural beauty or excited 
to a playful tilt with a friend. Her loving 
nature kept her wit sweet and sunny, so 
that no sting was given. Of broad 
thought, she had at the same time fine 
judgment, which kept her opinions in due 
balance. She was a member of many 
clubs thataim in different ways for the ad- 
vancement of women. When school 
suffrage was granted to women she was 
the first one to vote in her ward. 

In her home, to which she gave a most 
gracious charm, she will be inexpressibly 
missed. She made friends wherever she 
went, and hers was a nature to which 
persons in trouble naturally turn. Her 
motherly heart was always ready with 
sympathy and help for the sick. 

She has gone to the larger life. Quietly, 
as if falling asleep, she left this world 
which she loved, to enter upon the larger 
possibilities which the Father of life opens 
to us with every advancing step. We long 
for the spoken word and the touch of the 
hand. But we remember it has been said 
that what we count years in this mortal 
life are really only moments in eternity ; 
and we know that a moment more and 
the door will swing for us to pass on, and 


we shall clasp hands with her again. 
L. N. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Among the attractive articles in Har- 
per’s Bazar for October 7 is ‘Ourselves at 
Chicago,” by T. W. Higginson. 

Lady Henry Somerset’s paper, the 
Woman’s Herald, of London, England, ad- 
vocates the abolition of the House of 
Lords. 

An international organization of laun- 
dry works was formed a few days ago at 
Indianapolis, Ind., with Ida M. Keys, of 
that city, as secretary and treasurer. 

‘Figure Drawing for Children,” by 
Caroline Hunt Rimmer, a fascinating 
little book, is a thin square volume bound 
very artistically in sage green and pale 
blue. 

Ata Prohibition rally held at Lowell, 
Mass., last week, the right of women to 
the ballot was affirmed by Rev. O. E. 
Mallory and by Mr. C. C. Beveridge, of 
Nebraska, in their speeches. They were 
warmly applauded. 

Plans have been drawn for buildings on 
Lowell’s Island in Salem Harbor to be 
used as a sanitarium for weak and suffer- 
ing children and mothers. This is made 
possible by the generosity of Frederick 
L. Rindge, of Cambridge, Mass., who 
bears the expense. 

The names and addresses of twenty 
women members of the Chicago bar are 
given in “Illinois Women’s Work,” as 
compiled by the Women’s Exposition 
Board of that State. Mrs. Myra Bradwell 
leads in seniority, having been made hon- 
orary member of the Illinois bar in 1869. 

Under the act appropriating $100,000 
for a home for young female criminals, 
Gov. Altgeld, of Illinois, has appointed the 
following State Board of Guardians: W. D. 
Kerfoot, Bernard Roesing, Volney W. 
Foster, Mrs. M. R. M. Wallace, Mrs. Char- 
lotte C. Holt, Mrs. Marion A. Mulligan, 
and Mrs. George A. Meiss, all of Chicago. 

The October Century will contain a 
paper of interest on ‘*The Cats of Henri- 
ette Ronner,” Madame ‘Ronner being a 
Dutch artist who has made a specialty of 
painting cats. Well-engraved reproduc- 
tions of her work are given. Madame 
Ronner’s paintings will be remembered by 
visitors to the World’s Fair. 

The Single Tax Club of Chicago will 
give a reception in honor of Mrs. Helen 
M. Gougar, at their rooms in Orpheus 
Hall, on Friday evening, Oct. 13. She 
will discuss the relation of woman suf- 
frage to the labor question. Mrs. Gougar 
is not an advocate of the single tax, but is 
in harmony with the ends to be attained 
by the single taxers. 


Mrs. Harriet Adams Sawyer, who wrote 
a poem in memory of Bishop Phillips 
Brooks that attracted much attention, is 
the author of ‘‘A Song of the Christ,” 
brought out beautifully. The poem rep- 
resenting the birth, the mission, the death 
and resurrection of Christ, is tastefully 
illustrated with sixteen full-page pictures. 
Mrs. Sawyer is a resident of St. Louis. 

The Boston Sunday Herald, Oct. 1, said: 

The women of Hartford will vote for 
school committee for the first time this 
week, and they have put forward a ticket 
containing the names of women candidates 
only. The women candidates are all said 
to be very nice women, intelligent, popu- 
lar and interested in the welfare of public 
schools. Nevertheless, it is to be feared 








that the women of Hartford have started 
out upon their new career by being some- 
what too exclusive. They ought to give 
a man or two a chance. 

The work of women for women in vari- 
ous charitable organizations in Boston has 
always been generous and devoted. The 
review of many departments of this work 
given at the meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club last week was impressive in 
its summing up of the modern ways in 
which women are truly showing their 
fraternity of endeavor for one another.— 
Herald. 

Belgium is going to try compulsory 
voting. Every elector will have to cast 
his ballot or explain to the courts why he 
failed to do so. Under the new scheme 
of suffrage every Belgian twenty-five 
years of age has one vote for himself, an- 
other for his family if he is a married 
man, and a third if he is a university 
graduate. It will be perfectly legal and 
even obligatory for many Belgians to vote 
early and often. 

“The Distaff Series,’ which Harper 
Brothers have been issuing for several 
weeks, will he completed with a sixth little 
volume, ‘Short Stories,”* in which are in- 
cluded five stories by five women writers 
who are residents of New York State, and 
who well represent its literary work—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Dean Barstow Stoddard, Miss 
Caroline Chesebro, Miss Margaret Crosby, 
Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson and Mrs. 
Constance Cary Harrison. 


Margaret Sidney has contributed a new 
and valuable addition to literature in the 
study of Whittier in connection with 
childhood. The book is written with the 
simplicity of a child in its directness; 
personal, with that delicate aroma that 
yields the living atmosphere, meanwhile 
keeping the writer in the background. 
“Whittier with the Children’ was all 
written from intimate personal friend- 
ship, and from choice family remi- 
niscences. 


Mrs. T. H. Bissell, on the evening of 
Sept. 26, presided at the first women’s 
caucus ever held in Hartford, Conn. Fran- 
ces Ellen Burr was the secretary. The 
ticket reported was Margaret R. Thorp, 
wife of Dr. E. L. Thorp, of the First 
Methodist Church, and Mrs. Julia Jewell, 
wife of Colonel Charles A. Jewell, for 
high school committee, Mrs. George H. 
Warner, sister-in-law of Charles Dudley 
Warner, and Dr. Louise E. Brigham were 
nominated for school visitors. 

A paper by Alice L. Woodbridge, New 
York, on ‘Sunday Rest for Women and 
Children,” was read by Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, Chicago, at the Sunday Rest Con- 
gress. Miss Woodbridge said that in the 
United States alone, in 1880, 1,118,356 
children between the ages of ten and six- 
teen years were employed in mines, fac- 
tories and stores. In our great cotton, 
thread and yarn mills, children walked 
twenty miles a day, three-fourths of the 
yarn manufactured being spun by chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age. 


Concerning the Congregational Church 
Congress, Mrs. James Brand, of Oberlin, 
O., writes in the Chicago Advance: 

Well! Well! The women have cer- 
tainly carried the day, or rather the days. 
Here-is a Congregational Congress cover- 
ing nearly five days, and women speakers 
appear every day. More than that, none 
but women appear on the programme after 
the first day. Forty women to nine men! 
Seven of the hymns are advertised as 
written by women. The men talk of the 
denomination, the country, the world, 
while the women discuss seventeen topics 
in which the words ‘*woman” or ‘‘wom- 
en’’ definitely appear. 

The rush into the Cherokee strip the 
other day was attended by many amusing, 
as well as some tragic incidents. One of 
the former was the race made by Miss 
Rilla C. Harbor for a lot in the town of 
Perry. She was on the first train, and 
before it arrived at Perry announced her 
determination to jump out of the window. 
The men cheered her and two strong 
Texans helped her out and held her sus- 
pended until the train was opposite the 
business street of the town, the train run- 
ning fast, when they pitched her out fif- 
teen feet, and, landing on her feet, she 
ran and placed herself on a fine business 
lot worth $1,000. Mrs. George Williams, 
from western Oklahoma, ran half a mile 
from Perry with a baby in her arms, and 
secured a good residence lot, outrunning 
dozens of men, who cheered her lustily as 
she passed them. 

A certain modest young woman, em- 
ployed as clerk and stenographer by a 
New York attorney, proved herself fully 
equal to an emergency which suddenly 
presented itself last month. The lawyer 
was absent in Brooklyn, in attendance 
upon court. When the hour set for his 
return came and passed, his clerk decided 
that he must be unavoidably detained, 
and almost at once reached a second deci- 
sion in consequence. There was a motion 
in a case in which her employer was an 
attorney pending in the Supreme Court, 
and its hearing before Judge Lawrence 








was set down for that morning. The 
motion must be on at the moment, she 
thought, and, seizing the papers, she hur- 
ried over to the court room, reaching it 
just as the case was called. Almost 
breathless, she stood up, obtained a hear- 
ing, and stated her case. The Judge lis- 
tened, smiled and granted the motion in 
her favor, and the sensible girl walked 
out of court, followed bya craning of 
necks among the lawyers to catch a 
glimpse of her. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Witness to Immortality, in 
Literature, Philosophy and Life. 


By Rev. Dr. Gzorce A. Gornon, of the Old 
South Church, Boston. 12mo, $1.50. Dr. Gor- 
don here presents the fruits of thoughtful 
study on the Immortal Life, in the Scriptures, 
in the world's deepest poetry and philosophy, 
in the Epistles of Paul, and in the life and 
words of Christ. 


A Japanese Interior. 


By Avice M. Bacon, author of “Japanese 
Girls and Women.” 16mo, $1.25. A book 
of equal value and interest, describing, from 
personal observation, Japanese home and 
school life, theatres, travelling, hotels, tem- 
ples, food, dress, dolls’ festivals, wrestling 
contests, curio men, fireworks, the climate, 
earthquakes, etc. 


| The Son of a Prophet. 


By Gzorce Anson Jackson. l6mo. $1.25. 
An historical om of great interest, giving a 
view of times and persons possessing a kind 
of sacred fascination. ‘The scene is in Pales- 
tine and Egypt in the reign of King Solomon, 
and the author is very successful in his at- 
tempt to create the character of the man who 
wrote the wonderful Book of Job. 


A Sketch of the History of the 
Apostolic Church. 


By Oxiver J. THATCHER, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 16mo, $1.25. A thorough- 
ly interesting book, giving in admirable form 
the results of the latest researches in the early 
history of the Christian Church. 


Essays in Idleness. 


By Acnes Repp.wier, author of ‘Books and 
en,”’ ‘*Points of View,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.25. These brilliant essays will challenge, 
instruct, amuse, and delight the reader. They 
will charm by their good sense, wit, impatience 
with nonsense, and admirable literary skill. 


The Petrie Estate. 


A clever story of the losing and finding of a 
will, of the course of true love affected thereby, 
with many other elements of interest. B 

HELEN Dawes Brown, author of “Two Col- 


lege Girls.’”” 16mo, $1.25 


Two College Girls. 


By Heten Dawes Brown. 
Price reduced to $1.25. 


A Roadside Harp. 


A new volume of strong, suggestive, remark- 
able Poems, by Lovise Imogen GuINer, 
author of *‘The White Sail,’’ ete. Attractively 
bound. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Two Bites at a Cherry, with Other 
Tales. 


A book of exquisite short stories, written in 
the most delightful style, by Tuomas BatLey 
ALDRICH, author of ‘*Marjorie Daw and Other 
Stories,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sub-Celum: A Sky-Built Human 
World. 


This book describes an ideal state of society 
and mode of life, interesting, suggestive, and 
singularly free from everything visionary and 
fantastic, by A. P. Russexu, author of “In a 
Club Corner,’’ ‘A Club of One,” ‘‘Library 
Notes,’’ and ‘‘Characteristics.”” 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


O. A. 


JENKINS 
& CO. 


Invite inspection of their 
most complete line of cir- 
cular capes, in all the fash- 
ionable furs. 

The prices are reason- 
able, and the quality, style 
and finish unsurpassed. 


New Edition. 





Exclusive designs § in 
Ladies’ English Walking 
and Felt Sailor Hats. 


407 Washington Street. 





AMUSEMENTS. 








HOLLIS Steet, 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 


Monday, Oct. 9—Last Week. 


Daniel Frohman’s Lyceum Theatre Co., 
of New York. 


THE CHARITY BALL. 


Wednesday, THE WIFE. 

Thursday, THE IDLER. 

Friday, 

OLD HEADS AND YOUNG HEARTS. 
Saturday matinee at 2 o’clock. 


Monday, Oct. 16—Miss Marie Tempest in th 
new comedy opera, “The Algerian.” = » 


PARK 


Evenings at 8, 
FIFTH (5th) WEEK. 


RICES 


C. A. 





THEATRE. 


J. A.Crat tree, Manager. 
F. E. Piper, Bus. Manager. 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 


Sumptuous production 
of the fantastic comic 
opera, 


VENUS 


Souvenirs—50th Performance—Oct. 30. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON ............ Manager 
Every evening at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
The Famous Ta-ra-ra 


LOTTIE COLLINS, 


In conjunction with the new Boston Howard Athen- 
geum Star Specialty Co. 


Next attraction—"The Span of Life.” 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricu & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN Props. and Managers 


Ct died 


Libretto b 
Byrne and Louis 
Harrison. Music 
by Gustave Kerker. 











Evenings at 8. ular Matinees Wednesda 
- wm. 4 at 2. d 


Monday, Oct. 9—3d week. Always Crowded. 
Don’t Miss Seeing 


W. H. Power’s 


Best of all Irish Dramas, 
and superb scenic production, 


oe 7 
Glen-da-lough 
The best Irish singing. 
The best Irish dancing. 
Best orchestra seats $1.00. 


GRAND OPERA House 


Second Week of 


ROSEDALE. 


Boston Grand Opera 


House Company. 








Great Success. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees at 2. 
Regular Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS, 








Commencing May 29, 1893. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNo- 
TION and the West, 8.00 A.M. accommodation, 
sleeping car to Chicago, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis, and 7 P. M. sleeping 
car to Chicago. 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN Brancu, 8.50, 10.10, 
11.00 A.M.; 12.45,; 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorn, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.90 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FiTcHBURG, 8.00, 9.00 A. M. 
1.05, 3,00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.80 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at p rs 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale, 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 








New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Hartford, Philadelphia, 
New Haven, Baltimore, 
New York, Washington. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston ft 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 


The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3 P.M.; due New York t 8.40 P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leave Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 





Washington Express via Poughkeepsie Brid P. 
& Rand B.& ORR. Leave Boston °7.00 P.M due 
Philadelphia 7.50 A. M.; Baltimore, 10.30 A. M.; 

ington, 11.20A.M. Pullman vestibuled sleeping cars.- 





*Daily, including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted. {On Sundays arrives 9.00 P.M. City office 
322 Washington Street. Depot, foot Summer Street 


Boston 
W. R. BABCOCK 


I. D. BARTON, 
General Superintendent. Gen. Pass. Agent. 





Morphine Habit Cured in 19 
to2zdd 8 No pay tille 





a 
OR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio 








For the Woman’s Journal. 


SONNETS. 





BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 





Whittier's Pine.* 
Well named, thou solemn-browed and rugged 
pine! 
Sole monarch of this mountain solitude, 
And rare interpreter of nature’s mood 
In many a hidden thought and mystic sign, 
Translated from mute speech into divine 
Reverberating music! Wind-harp rude, 
That for a century hast calmly stood 
For God's sweet breath to blow through !—such 
as thine, 
That poet soul. By tempest driven to cleave 
The rock’s security, his singing leaves 
Bear healing for the nations; patiently, 
As taugbt by Nature, toward the starry sky, 
He lifted stately growth, with single aim 
To bless; and lo! a crown of love and fame. 


Squam Lake. 

‘(Lake of the Northland!’ wedded to the heart, 
That holds on this fair realm ‘‘a lover's claim,” 
In all thy varied lineaments, his name 
I read, writ large. For thou a mirror art 
Of heaven's enchanting smiles; her lowerings 

start 
Thy solemn portents. Thus his soul, aflame 
With wrath against bis country’s sin and shame, 
Is her most gentle muse; now set apart, 
Enskyed and sainted, in a solitude 
Of purity and peace, like your calm mo d, 
O azure waters! girt by mountains round, 
As God’s dear poet by majestic bound 
Of His almighty arm. Beloved Jake, 
Thou art more fondly dear for Whittier’s sake. 





*On a bold bluff overlooking quam Lake !s a ma- 
jestic pine tree, a favorite resort of our dear Quaker 
poet. It bears the honored name of him who made 
the beautiful region storied in song. 


Centre Harbor, N. H. 


——=<4 








For the Woman's Journal. 
THE SUNRISE GATE. 


(Fabled to ring with music at dawn.) 
BY ALFREDA NOYES REEVE. 


Has the patriot eyes for gold? 
Has the hero lust of power? 
Is the martyr counting praise 
In this great hour ? 

Have men so long withstood 
To-morrow’s opening way 
That now they fear the dawn 
Which heralds day ? 


The mystic door, whose swing, 
In fabled rock-bound gate, 
Made sunrise musical, 

Is our glad fate. 

Those harmonies divine— 

Its opening sound— 

In symphonies of God 

Are ever found. 


Call not the sunrise door 
A myth, nor basely fear 
The morning that its sound 
Is showing near. 

The sunset of last night 
Was full of glory. Yet 

To look beyond it is 

Not to forget. 


Can deeper go our love 

For the brave, brave yesterday, 
Than to make us live right on 
The best we may? 

Let that grand sunset glow 
Warm us to listen more 

For the Glory-voice we hear 

At the sunrise door. 


The ringing chord divine 

Is struck by the angel choir. 
Is anything less than it 

Our souls’ desire ? 

Be it never ours to stand 
Against the sunrise gate, 
Never to block the way, 
Nor lag and wait; 


But to run with joyful haste, 
And willing, glad accord, 
And be as near as we may 
The voice of our Lord. 

The sun sets but to rise; 
God means us to awake, 
And let our willing lives 
To-morrow take. 


Let the sunrise fling its door 
Awide with the sound divine, 
And have no discord in 
Your voice nor mine. 
Bring Thy to-morrow, Lord, 
To every human heart, 
And as its dawn comes near, 
Let me do part! 

Appleton, Wis. 


—_ ~2> - 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 


BY MARY KYLE DALLAS. 


When Saturday was over and Mr. and 
Mrs. Vranklin were alone by themselves 
in the clean kitchen, sitting beside the 
stove, Mrs. Vranklin rose, went into her 
bedroom and brought out a bundle of 
clothes. 

“T want you to look at these things, 
Jeremiah,” she said mildly. 

‘*What are they?” said he. 

She spread them out on the floor. 

“That is my best dress,’ she said. 
“Those are my best shoes. That is the 
only bonnet I’ve got in the world but my 
calico sun-bonnet, and that is my Sunday 
shawl.’’ 

She uttered the words quietly, and 
waited. 

“Well?” said Mr. Vranklin, still smok- 
ing. 








‘*Well?” she answered. 

He said nothing. She gathered up the 
garments with a look of disdain, and piled 
them on a chair. 

**You're a rich man,” she said. ‘Rich, 
fora farmer. You are sixty and I fifty 
years old. Our boys are married. I 
haven’t had any money to spend for five 
years. I’masight to behold. If I were 
a servant [ should get wages and not have 
to beg. No, | don’t beg, Jeremiah. Since 
you don't offer it yourself, I’m going to 
tell you that | want money. I want a 
hundred dollars to buy me some new 
clothes to feel decent and comfortable in. 
I’m really destitute. Why, I'm out of 
flannel! My calico gowns are patched at 
the elbow. My shoe-heelsare twisted. I 
can’t go to church any more, for I’ve 
turned my black silk twice, and the back 
breadths upside down. I've washed my 
bonnet ribbons. I’ve done all I could 
rather than ask for what you didn’t offer ; 
and there's no need. You’re well-to-do. 
I want to be decent, and take a little com- 
fort while I can. I must. There, now! 
It’s my right!” 

She had spoken her mind, and Mr. 
Vranklin felt that a climax had arrived. 
He had “laid by” a large sum. He was 
growing old and had no need to pinch, 
but the awful demand for a hundred dol- 
lars all in a lump was too much for him. 
He had become used to Eva Maria’s quiet 
way of mending her old clothes and ask- 
ing for no money, and it had never oc- 
curred to him that she would some time 
come down upon him like this. 


He stared silently, and puffed across the 


stove the smoke of the cheap tobacco he 
burnt in a common corn-cob pipe. The 
old rag-carpet was clean. The old chairs 
were mended with carpet bottoms. It 
was all tidy, but nothing was new. Noth- 
ing pretty but the scarlet geraniums in 
their big pots on the window-sill. He had 
given his wife very little in their thirty 
years of married life; for all the furniture 
was his mother’s. She had helped him 
make his fortune, selling butter and eggs 
and pot-cheese and flower roots, feeding 
the hands cheaply and well, weeding 
vegetables, and even riding the mowing 
machine, now and then—though not very 
lately. Conscience told him that he ought 
to pull from his vest-pocket the crisp 
hundred-dollar-note he had received that 
morning for some hay, at the landing, and 
say: ‘Here, Eva Maria, why didn’t you 
speak before?” But when greed takes 
possession of the heart of man, it holds 
on like a leech. All he said, after the 
silence had remained unbroken for some 
minutes, was: 

‘Well, Eva Maria, I’ll think it over.” 

To some women there is no agony like 
asking a husband for money. 

They want a love-gift, not alms. Gener- 
ally they have to ask at last. 

Eva Maria had nerved herself at last in 
the misery of her shabbiness to make the 
speech above recorded, but it seemed a 
fearful thing to do. She little guessed 
that she had frightened Jeremiah almost 
out of his senses. 

‘*‘A hundred dollars!” he said to him- 
self. “She must know what I’ve got 
about me. She must mean to have it. 
Fifty, now, I'd give. Buta hundred: I'll 
get the money changed, and give her 
fifty.” 

He opened the door of the passage, 
crossed it and went into the parlor. It 
was a cold, neat place, kept sacred for 
great occasions. It had a grate in it, but 
if was doubtful if a fire would be lighted 
there that winter. It had been incon- 
venient to take it down that summer, so 
fringed pink paper had been arranged be- 
tween the polished bars and the rug drawn 
across the hearth. Photographs of several 
members of the family hung by red cords 
from the wall, dotted muslin curtains 
with neatly fluted ruffles covered the green 
paper blinds. A dish of wax fruit, cov- 
ered by a glass shade, ornamented the 
centre-table, and the horsehair furniture 
had been so little used in two generations 
that it looked almost new. The vases on 
the mantle were old-fashioned blue ware, 
for which a china-worshipper would have 
paid a great price. They had been 
brought from Canton by a sailor grand- 
uncle, long since dead, though he lived to 
see ninety-nine years. Between the win- 
dows was a “column” looking-glass in 
which Mr. Vranklin’s grandmother had 
seen her girlish face in an immense white 
silk poke-bonnet, still preserved in a 
bandbox up garret. 

A little moonlight stole through the 
lower panes of the room, and made all 
things quite plain to the owner’s accus- 
tomed eyes. He tried to think in a hurry, 
and, being a slow man, grew very much 
confused. 

Eva Maria should have fifty dollars, but 
she had said she had a right to a hundred. 
If he gave her the bill in his pocket, she 
would spend it. It was Saturday evening, 
he could not get it changed that night— 
no, not until Monday. Ifhe locked it up, 
she would know, and take it out, perhaps, 





and do as she pleased with it. She had 
declared her “right” to it. Eva Maria, 
humblest of the humble, meekest of the 
meek, had spoken so! Could it be? 

‘*Thiscomes of these here strong-minded 
meetin’s,” said Mr. Vranklin. 

This was not logical, for Mrs. Vranklin 
had not attended one. 

‘‘Women used to be biddable. They 
are kicking over thetraces now. Nobody-” 
soliloquized Mr. Vranklin, growing more 
and more ungrammatical with his wrath— 
‘nobody aint goin’ to ride over me, 
*specially a wife of mine. I must hide 
the money until I can change it. She 
might look into my pockets. She said she 
had a right to it, and she looked deter- 
mined.” 

At this moment he heard a movement 
in the kitchen. He believed it to be his 
wife about to come in search of him and 
tried to think faster. 

The vases! Should he hide the note 
there? No; there were still some asters 
in the garden, and Eva Maria might fill 
the vases with bouquets, as she sometimes 
did on Sunday afternoons, setting them 
for the nonce on the kitchen mantel. No, 
the vases would not do. The ingrain car- 
pet was tacked down tight, the—surely 
there was a step in the passage! The 
grate! There, under the fringed paper, it 
might lie safely all night. 

He drew his pocket-book from his bosom 
and stuffed it between two loose bricks at 
the back of the grate. The pink fringes 
of the paper concealed it. All was safe. 
He creaked across the passage into the 
kitchen with a consciousness of great 
meanness in his heart. Mrs. Vranklin, 
having executed her terrible intention,had 
taken flight to her bedroom, where she sat 
in the cold with a little shawl over her 
shoulders, trembling. He said something 
aloud about seeing Jones about those 
pigs, and fled the house, and the two held 
no more conversation until breakfast time. 
Then Mr. Vranklin, with unusual piety, 
went to church, while his wife stayed at 
home to cook dinner, no one else being at 
hand to do it. 

Just as the beef was so far done that 
she could open the oven doors, there came 
a knock upon the door, and opening it 
she saw upon the porch her cousin Brown 
and the minister. Church was out, and 
Cousin Brown had brought the reverend 
gentleman to his friends to dine. Mrs. 
Vranklin received both hospitably, and 
hastened to usher them into the parlor. 
The yellow artemisias shone bravely in 
the big blue vases. Mr. Vranklin had 
been wise not to hide his money there; 
but it was cold—very cold. 

‘I°ll light a fire,” said the good woman. 
‘It won’t take a minute. It’s the first fire 
of the season, or I’d have the grate 
fixed.” 

She tucked the paper down into the 
grate, the easiest way to be rid of it, piled 
on wood, and placed the scuttle ready. 
As she struck the match, she gave a little 
cry, but repressed it instantly. The 
flames blazed up merrily, and roared 
behind the blower. 

When Mr. Vranklin returned, the blower 
was down, and the two men were warming 
their feet at a compact mass of red coal. 

He looked at his Eva Maria. Her cold, 
composed New England face, with its 
high nose and close-shut mouth, betrayed 
no emotion. 

‘She don’t know what she has done!” 
he said to himself; but he did. 

The ghost of that hundred dollars stared 
at him from the embers. He could not 
talk, he could not compose himself. 
Cousin Brown opined he was not well. 
The minister remarked that ‘tin the midst 
of life we are in death,’’ and seemed to 
prophesy his funeral. It was not a gay 
dinner, but then it was Sunday. 

That night, Mrs. Vranklin missed her 
spouse from his bed. She went to look 
for him, and found him poking in the 
ashes of the dead fire with the tongs. He 
looked up with a very red face. 

‘*T don’t think these here coals kin be 
good,” he said, confusedly. 

‘Did you get up in the night to look 
at them?” she asked. 

He made no answer, and returned to 
bed. 

Next morning his wife again attacked 
him. 

‘‘Have you thought that matter over?” 
she asked. 

Indeed he had, and it had occurred to 
him that Providence had prepared a spe- 
cial judgment for him, in destroying that 
money. He felt that his wife had spoken 
the truth. She had a right to decent 
clothes—she who had served him so well 
for so many years. 

“I’ve thought it over, Eva Maria,” he 
said, and arose and went to his desk, a 
queer, old-fashioned one built in the 
house-wall. When he returned, he brought 
with him a blank check. 

‘‘Get what you like, my dear,” he said, 
‘tand get it nice. Fill the check up just 
as you please.” 

He had not called her ‘‘my dear” for 
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years. She smiled up at him very gen- 
tly; tears were near his eyes. 

However, she used the check to dress 
herself comfortably. It was the first time 
for many years that she had indulged in 
the luxury of shopping freely. 

At night he met her at the depot, 
loaded with parcels, tired but smiling. 
He had not seen her so bright for many 
a day. 

After tea that night they sat together 
beside the stove as before, and she looked 
at him in a peculiar way. 

**You didn't seem to feel cheerful Sun- 
day afternoon, Jeremiah,” she remarked. 
‘*What ailed you?” 

“TI don’t want to tell you,” he an- 
swered. 

“But I'll tell you,” she said. ‘*You 
thought I burned the pocket-book you 
hid in the grate. I didn’t.” 

She put her hand into her work-basket 
and drew it out intact, with the money in 
it. 

**T was just in time,’’ she said. ‘‘But I 
understood at once when I saw it sticking 
between the bricks. If you hadn’t given 
me the check, I should have spent the 
money. There’s a confession for you, 
Jeremiah!” 

He looked at her, half angry, half as- 
tonished. She arose and cameto him, and 
put her hands on his shoulders. 

‘*But I should never have enjoyed wear- 
ing them,” she said. “I should have 
hated them, I think. These that I bought 
to-day, with your free gift, I shall love 
while there’s a rag of them left.” 

The man looked at her with a feeling 
that a strange revelation of feminine hu- 
man nature had been made to him, but 
all he said was: 

‘‘Why, Eva Maria, I want to know!” 
and he drew her down upon his knee and 
kissed her.—N. Y. Ledger. 


—+ O>—__——- 
A WOMAN IN THE AFRICAN DIGGINGS. 


The advent of a woman marked an 
epoch in the history of Pilgrim’s Rest (so 
called because of the rest it suggested 
when the almost unconquerable task of 
reaching it had been accomplished), and 
there were among the diggers men who, 
long unaccustomed to the sight of such a 
phenomenon, could not overcome their 
self-consciousness sufficiently to approach 
within speaking distance; and yet, con- 
sumed with curiosity, they made observa- 
tions from the shelter of friendly rocks, 
envying more fortunate comrades who 
found presence of mind to face the unfa- 
miliar spectacle. The privations and mu- 
tual dependence which are part and parcel 
of the digger’s life call into action the 
best phase of human character, and the 
genial interchange of kindly aid conduces 
to frank social relations that are undeni- 
bly charming. 

The most cordial assistance was ren- 
dered my sister in every detail; her tent 
was pitched in a quiet, secluded spot; she 
was advised in the selection of a claim; 
initiated into the formalities of pegging- 
out and registration, and thus found many 
anticipated difficulties considerably ameli- 
orated. The cheapness of native labor 
lessened in a great degree the hardships 
of living at these gold fields. The Ama- 
tongas, a very intelligent tribe on the east 
coast, came in freely to work, offering 
their services at the rate of £1 per month, 
with the usual rations of mealie meal; 
and having paid the digger’s tax of five 
shillings for the month, and hired several 
of these natives, my sister found herself 
settled down to the life of a digger. She 
superintended the work of her claim her- 
self, and in the process of washing the 
disintegrated soil she personally took 
part. 

My sister lived for two years in her 
little canvas tent on the creek, which she 
had in the meantime enclosed by means of 
a fence of laced boughs and planted about 
with vegetables. She found gold for the 
most part steadily, but only in small 
quantities of a few ounces at a time. It 
existed very indefinitely, and there were 
no indications that proved of the slightest 
value in searching for it. 


At one time she hit upon the expedient 
of meeting her expenses by making ginger- 
beer and pastry, a difficult task where 
kitchens are not, and with cooking uten- 
sils of the most primitive kind. The sight 
of such delicacies raised the liveliest emo- 
tions in the diggers, whose life condemned 
them to a monotonous and sorry fare, and 
the Kafir who became the itinerant vender 
on these occasions grew inflated with the 
importance it conferred on him. He was 
hailed in all directions, and when he could 
no longer meet the demands of impor- 
tunate customers he would toss the basket 
into the air with a smile of ironical pity. 
In the meantime several claims had 
passed through my sister’s hands, and the 
last of these realized some of the expecta- 
tions the hope of which gives a flavor of 
excitement to the monotony of gold-dig- 
ging. This claim contained a rich lead, 
from which some very fine nuggets of 








almost pure gold were taken, solid lumps 


of metal averaging in weight from eight 
ounces to four pounds. She was now in 
possession of a moderate competency, and 
her success was the theme of considera- 
ble comment throughout the entire press 
of South Africa.— September Century. 
—_——_~+o-—____——_ 
EDUCATIONAL MATTERS, 


Miss Eva Rodhe, of Gothenburg, has 
presided at the national teachers’ meeting 
at Gothenburg. She is said to be the first 
woman who every acted in that capacity 
in Sweden. 

Miss Laura Towne, of Philadelphia, 
was a leader in that pioneer party of 
white women who, when the United 
States early in the war took possession 
of Beaufort, S. C., and the Sea Islands, 
opened schools for the poor and ignorant 
blacks. Miss Towne carried the spelling 
book, in the very roar of the cannon, and, 
while armies manceuvred around them, 
taught the peaceful A BC. She found 
ample work for the medicine chest also, 
and for twenty years she has been not 
only Superintendent of Schools but doc- 
tor, preacher, savings bank, agricultural 
professor, arbitrator and instructor to the 
new freedmen. Her power and devotion 
have been slowly recognized by the peo- 
ple of South Carolina, and she has re- 
mained to see her chosen friends, the 
black population of St. Helena, steadily 
advanced in inteliigence, self-respect and 
substantial prosperity. It was doubtless 
a satisfaction to Miss Laura Towne’s 
many friends in the North to know that 
she was on a visit at her old home in 
Cheltenham, now Ashbourne, Montgomery 
County, when the terrific storm of August 
27 swept over the Sea Islands, so that her 
life was not at risk, as were so many of 
her people. She appeals through the 
Philadelphia Ledger for contributions of 
money and clothing for the island that has 
lost everything and directs that they be 
sent to Charles F. Sammis, Chairman Re- 
lief Committee, St. Helena, S. C. 

Miss Mathilde E. Coffin has been hon- 
ored by the school board of Detroit with 
an increase of salary to $2,500, which 
makes her one of the best paid women 
workers, educationally, in the country. 
Miss Coffin has been superintendent of 
primary instruction in the city four years, 
placing the schools in the forefront in 
spirit, methods, and accomplishment. She 
is a norma) school graduate, was for a 
time at the head of the Millersville (Pa.) 
Normal Training School, studied as a 
post-graduate student in Boston Univer- 
sity, has travelled extensively, and is one 
of the few great educational lecturers of 
the country who can fill every available 
date at the highest prices. 

By a direction of the New York 
Board of Education two distinct courses 
of study have been created in the first 
grade. One, continuing through a single 
year, is preparatory to admission to the 
College of the City of New York and the 
Normal College, and the other, extending 
through two years, is intended to prepare 
students for a business career. Physical 
culture was introduced last fall into the 
Normal College, where it was an immedi- 
ate success, the girls being willing to 
remain in college after hours in order to 
receive additional instruction. The sys- 
tem used there was a modification of the 
Swedish, German and Delsarte systems, 
the head of the department being Miss 
Jessie A. Bancroft, a pupil of Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard University. She trained thirty- 
five young ladies of the senior class of the 
college, and they taught the undergradu- 
ates. These thirty-five girls graduated 
last June, duly qualified not only to act 
as regular teachers, but also as teachers 
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Is the price of good health. But with all the 
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always lurking abovt our systems, only wait- 
ing a favorable opportunity to assert theme 
selves. Scrofula and other impurities in the 
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of physical culture. The effect of the new 
study is obvious to visitors at the college, 
who observe with surprise the erect car- 
riage and easy bearing of the girls. In- 
deed, the Princess Eulalie, last spring, 
after watching a class of the Normal Col- 
lege girls go through their exercises, re- 
marked that she had never seen a gather- 
ing of more graceful girls. The good re- 
sults obtained at the college from the study 
has been one of the main reasons for its 
introduction into the grammar schools. 
The new department will be under the 
direct supervision of Dr. Gardner Smith. 
By the end of the coming year the kinder- 
garten system will be in operation in 
about a dozen schools. F. M. A. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENGLISH. By 
Mary F. Hyde. Boston: D. C. Heath. 
1893. 


This work is designed for advanced 
classes in pepe schools, and for pupils 
in high schools, academies, and ungraded 
schools, who desire a brief practical, pro- 
gressive course in English grammar. 

H. B. B. 





WRITINGS OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 
descriptive of the discovery and occupa- 
tion of the New World, with an intro- 
duction by Paul Lester Ford. New 
York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 1892. 


Four letters addressed to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, with others to Sanchez,Santangel 
and Juana de la Toeres, a list of the privi- 
leges conferred upon Columbus, his deed 
of entail and his will, are all interesting 
and valuable memorials of the great Dis- 
coverer of America. This little volume 
should meet with an extensive sale. 

H. B. B. 


Essays IN IDLENESS. By Agnes Repplier. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1893. Price, $1.25. 


The wit and grace which Miss Repplier 

uts into her essays make every subject 
nteresting. Agrippina, the pampered and 
fastidious cat, war, leisure, ennui, words, 
letters, poets—no matter what the topic 
—she uses it as a chain on which to string 
jewels of fact and fancy. Few writers 
ave so large an ability to heap up salient 
suggestions. This is a very good speci- 
men of her powers, and the result is a 
charming volume. H. B. B. 


A COMPENDIUM AND QUESTION BOOK OF 
PARLIAMENTARY LAw. By Lilian 
Cole Bethel. Published by the Author, 
95 Hamilton Avenue, Columbus, O. 
Second Edition. 1893. Paper, 25 cents, 
Leather, 40 cents. 


This little book will be invaluable 
to women unaccustomed to preside at 
public meetings, as it is small, and easy 
of reference, besides covering in a com- 
pact form the entire field of parliamentary 
law. It is highly recommended, and is 
dedicated to the women of America whose 
intellectual force and accomplishments 
entitle them to be heard in the arena of 


discussion. H. B. B. 
A CONFLICT OF EVIDENCE. By Rod- 
riques Ottolenqui. New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. 1893. 


This is the narrative of a complicated 
labyrinth of events connected with a 
mysterious murder. The crime, the 
search of skilled detectives for clues, the 
differences of opinion, and the eventual dis- 
closure of the criminal are as exciting as 
a newspaper murder trial. To many peo- 
ple there is a strange fascination in weigh- 
ing probabilities and bringing in a verdict. 
To such this book will be delightful read- 
ing, for the reader is kept, from beginning 
to end, on the tiptoe of expectation and 
in a maze of uncertainties. H. B. B. 


WuAT ONE WOMAN THINKS. Essays by 
Haryot Holt Cahoon. Edited by Cyn- 
thia M. Westover. New York: Tait 
Sons & Co. 1893. 


These seventy-five brief, pointed, spark- 
ling essays upon every-day topics have in 
them a world of life and inspiration. A 
wide-awake,sensible, sympathetic woman, 
with an eye to see, a heart to feel, and 
a soul to comprehend, talks to us earnest- 
ly, cheerfully and confidentially. Happy 
are her readers, who are thus admitted to 
such good society. This little book is 
worth its weight in gold. Read it, and 
Mrs. Cahoon will be sure of you as a friend 
ever afterwards. H. B. B. 


THE DAYSPRING FROM ON HIGH. Selec- 
tions arranged by Emma Forbes Cary. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1893. Price, $1.00. 


This is a really valuable devotional 
book. The selections for each day of the 
year, drawn almost ony ty from 
Roman Catholic authors, or from English 
writers before the Reformation, are ad- 
mirable in tone, and superior in literary 
quality. Above all, they are profoundly 
religious in spirit. To Protestant readers 
the book will be all the more interesting 
because it draws its contents so largely 
from sources little known to them. The 
work marks an era when American culture 
has become truly cosmopolitan. 

H. B. B. 


DiccON THE BOLD. A Story of the Days 
of Columbus. By John Russell Caryell. 
Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The World’s Fair seems likely to be 
commemorated by a number of literary 
enterprises inspired by the revival of 
| mops interest inthe personality of Colum- 

us and the history of his contemporaries. 








This lively and cheerful story contrasts Twice during the year man feels the 
very happily the differing characters and | need of rest—just before his vacation, 


tendencies of the Spanish and English and again immediately after. — Elmira | 


adventurers, as manifested in the voyages | Gazette. 
of Columbus and Cabot. The boys will 
be charmed by the combination of gener- 
ous sympathy and bull-dog tenacity in | 
Diccon, the typical English boy, and in 
the graceful tact and large-minded liber- | 
ality of young Sebastian and the Italian | 
merchants naturalized upon British soil. | 1 
It is a bright and life-like story, remark- | wanted me to get her some good magazine 
ably well told. H. B. B. | to read. Proprietor — Yes, sir. 


penny. Finding a silver quarter, she 


a penny with a hen on it!” 


CAMPAIGN EcHOoEs. By Mrs. Letitia man—No; she wants a monthly magazine. 
Youmans. Toronto: Wm. Briggs. «0 


This is an autobiography of Mrs. You- WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS 
mans, pioneer of the white-ribbon move- a : 
ment in Canada, with an introduction by| A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
Frances E. Willard, and an endorsement | for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
4 Lady ay a. It ~ oy | JourNaL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
wy nd, nw Ucn, Wane ek Gee | Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
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Little Nellie climbed into Uncle Ned’s | 
lap, and began to search his pocket for a | 


| called out, ‘*O mamma, Uncle Ned has got 


Countryman (in bookstore)—My wife | 


How | 
| would the Century Magazine do? Country- | 


in the hill country of West Northumber- 
land, Ontario. Her ancestors were of 
varied nationalities. Her father, an Irish- 
man; her mother’s father, a Frenchman; 
her mother’s mother, a native of Holland. 
She gives a graphic sketch of the rough, 
ioneer life of that region, of which she 
s a product, and of her school days. 
Rural life and Sunday school work were 
followed by a ~ to Chautauqua, which 
marked an era in her life. There she 
heard of the Women’s Temperance Cru- 
sade and took part in the formation of a 
Woman’s National Temperance Associa- 
tion. Then follow in rapid succession her 
experiences as a oegeeae worker. For 
eighteen years she toiled unremittingly for 
prohibition. But in 1888 she was suddenly 
seized with inflammatory rheumatism, and 
since then has been confined to her bed. 
At the request of her friends, she has 
written the history of her life. It is a 
lain, straight-forward narrative, and will 
e read with interest by the great army of 
temperance women in Canada and the 
United States. H. B. B. 


A JAPANESE INTERIOR. By Alice Mabel 
Bacon. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. Price, $1.25. 


This book is unique and exceptional in 
the insight it gives into the domestic life 
of Japan. ‘The author’s call to the Orient 
came to her from one of the most exclu- 
sive and conservative of the Tokyo 
schools—a private institution for the 
daughters of the nobility, under the man- 
agement of the Imperial Household De- 
partment. A Japanese friend who had 
been the teacher of English from the 
school’s foundation, secured for her an 
invitation which no amount of European 
or American influence could have secured. 
Close contact with the most cultivated 
Japanese women was the result. The 
book is a pe of the author’s life among 
them, and a record of her thoughts about 
their civilization and her own. Without 
violating the sweet seclusion which is the 
a feature of Japanese home life, 

iss Bacon has given us the little touches 
of nature which indicate the brotherhood 
of races. Her introduction to the little 
peeresses, her pupils, the school routine, 
the manners of the court and of the peo- 
ple, are portrayed in a journal of daily 
happenings, which is always picturesque 
and suggestive. The book gives a valu- 
able glimpse of a phase of human life in 
many respects the opposite of our own, 
and on that account all the more worthy 
of study. H. B. B. 


PERSIAN LITERATURE, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. By Elizabeth A. Reed. Chi- 
cago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co. 1893. Price,- 
$2.50. 


In a beautiful octavo volume of more 
than 400 pages, Miss Reed has simplified 
this important and fascinating subject by 
arranging it in four chronological divi- 
sions, the epoch of Persian poetry being 
again divided into seven distinct periods 
corresponding with the times of the leading 
poets, who have been called ‘The Persian 
Pleiades.” The frontispiece is a section 
of an illuminated title-page of priceless 
value. Thanks are due to the publishers 
for the fine typography, and they are to 
be congratulated on their courage in as- 
suming the publication of works generally 
supposed to be needed only by scholars. 
Those who wish to study the development 
of the literature which originated in 
Nineveh and Babylon and was swept away 
by Cyrus and his hardy band of warriors, 
will find the ‘‘historic outline” full of 
romance. As this writer well says: ‘‘Per- 
sian literature rings with voices from 
ruined cities, and mingles the stories of 
the past with the dreams of her future. 
Her treasures are drawn from the records 
of Chaldean kings; her historic pictures 
have caught the light of early crowns and 
repeated the story of their magnificence. 
Her annals are filled with the victories of 
her Cyrus, the extended dominions of her 
gos Darius, and the gorgeousness of 

er later sovereigns. Her poets have im- 
mortalized her myths as well as her heroes, 
and the Oriental world has contributed to 
the pages of her romance.” H. B. B. 


HUMOROUS. 


Polly was drawing pictures on the slate 
for three-year-old Ralph. 

“Look at this dog, Ralph,” she said. 
“Isn't it nice? I drew it out of my own 
head.” 

“Oh, no,” answered Ralph, solemnly ; 
‘It came right out of the pencil. I saw 
it come.” 

Then he added, with an air of deep 
thoughtfulness, ‘‘There’s lots of dogs in 
the pencil, but,I don’t know how they got 
there !”—Harper’s Young People. 


Uncle Henry—Well, Wesley, I hope you 
have been making good use of your time at 
college. Wesley (class of ’94)—Been doin’ 
the best [I could, Uncle Henry. I can 
pitch a drop curve ther’ hain’t nobody 





of the same kind, at Woman’s Journat Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s Journnat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 


Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 
The First Free State. 


Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 


How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 


Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Independence Day for Women. 


How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by 8. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 


Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 





Sure, efficient, easy — Hoop’s PILLs 
They should be in every traveller’s grip 
and every family medicine chest. 25c. box. 

Bee cmencoth 


THE people quickly recognize merit, and 
this is the reason the sales of Hood Sarsa- 
parilla are continually increasing. Try it. 
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Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith @ Putnam Naw while superintending the shoeing of “Sunol.” 


Horse Owners axa Blacksmiths. 
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horses. 


This shoe was taken 
JSrom a lame horse in 
Worcester, Mass. You 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where it should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 


DANGEROUS NAILS. 





UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of 

New York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that 
the feet be kept sound, because the usefulness and worth of the horse 
depend on the condition of the feet. 


Demands the Putnam Nail 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a 
horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





There are Nails called ‘“‘hot-forged’’ which really 
are also ‘‘cold-rolled”’ and ‘‘clipped.”’ i 


liable to separate the fibers of the iron and cause the nail to split as shown above. 


THE PUTNAM NAILS 
are Exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 
made nail. They are absolutely safe because they will never Split, Sliver or Break. 
Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing-box. If their edges are smooth for 


the whole length they are the Hot-Forged Putnam. If they show marks 
of the shears near the point, they are colderoll red. , 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


with a two-cent stamp to pay for 


He always 


Split nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often de 
from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails. 


The process of their manufacture is 


ed and shea: 








Please mention this paper. 








MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 
lars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


FOR 


Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly connected 
Equa! privileges for both sexes. 


Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State St 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


44th Annual"Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4 years 
grades couree of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 

linical work offers me gg advantages to students, 
who are also admitted to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., 
DEAN, 131 8, 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May, 1893. 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information apply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, peptectenty diseases of 
women and children. 

{jThe Doctor is jargel eclectic in her practice, also 
a@ thorough Medica ectrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South a 
is closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 





tice. 
The Doctor’s free Syeeeey for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 

204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
Qe 

| ' The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 














SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. | SN 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
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SHE SING 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America — the half million sweet voices of fire- 
side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice— (————— 
No prima donna ever sang with 
corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass, 


ad De | 














5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS&DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘: Jn His Name" in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. SLEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman A bbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flash-light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest ane book ever published. Agenta Wanted,— 
both Menand Women. (? We Give Credit, Extra Terms, 
and Pay Freights. Outfit free. Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 
Also 5.000 Lady ted i 


Agents Wan on Special Terms for 

WORTHINGT N’S MAGAZ!NE 
P . 

Monthly for the Family. 

Brimfull of good things forall,— a #4 magazine for 2.56. 

The Brightest. Purest. Best. and Cheapest out. lary A, 

Lwermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, and 


scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 
ly Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


per day, at 
$5 to $15 NG PLATER 


a New, Choice. splendidly Illustrate 














and plating jewelry watches 
i] tableware, &c. Plates the 
MH finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel, 
No experience. No capital, 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
= = agents $5. Write for circu- 
lars. H. E. DELNO & 

Co., Columbus, O. 


‘yh OR, SALE, | 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 
a public institution, summer possding Bones, private 
residence, or subdivision into building lots. Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations, and half an 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Address, Mrs. Susan 







Ah 





per cent. in 
case a sale is effected to the party int uced, 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


im Engines, 
LTIES, ETC. e Free, 
Bert St.. i’ hilu., Pas 

















WOMAN'S CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


CONGRESS. 


Mrs. George Sherman presided over the 
six sessions of the congress of laywomen 
and women ministers of the Congrega- 
tional Church. It was opened with devo- 
tional exercises by Rev. Mrs. Elvira Cob- 
leigh, of Walla Walla, Wash. The first 
group of addresses was about the Pilgrims 
and Puritans. 

“The Pilgrim and Puritan Idea’’ was 
treated clearly and forcibly by Mrs. A. E. 
Arnold, of Plano, Ill. Then the trials, 
constancy and heroism of the Pilgrim 
Mothers were presented in an historical 

aper by Mrs. Moses Smith. A tall, 
bright-faced, young-looking woman, the 
Rev. Miss Juniata Breckenridge, spoke 
without notes on ‘‘The True Democracy of 
Congregationalism,” claiming that Con- 

egationalism is true democracy; to it 
Belonged the honor of giving equal rights 
to its members, and of being the first 
denomination to admit women to its min- 
istry. Rev. Mrs. Cobleigh answered the 
question of ‘*The Scope of Woman’s Work 
in the Churches,” by saying, ** Every 

osition she is fitted to fill may be hers.” 

hat Mrs. Cobleigh preaches she exem- 
plifies, for she is at the head of a church 
school for girls, and the ordained pastor 
of twochurches. The historic timidity of 
John Alden was manifested in his daugh- 
ter of many removes, who could scarcely 
show her blushing face to a sympathetic 
and applauding audience; so the poem 
by Miss Emily Gillmore Alden, *‘‘The 
Celesti:1 Court of Honor,” was read by 
Miss Harriet N. Haskell, of Monticello 
Seminary. Aneminently thoughtful paper 
by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, on **Woman as 
Teacher in the Congregational Church,” 
was read by Miss Octavia Bates. ‘*‘Woman 
at the Outposts of Congregationalism,” 
was treated by Mrs. Elizabeth Emerson 
Humphrey. ‘The statistics as to the num- 
ber of years of work done by women as 
compared with the whole number was 
surprising, yet that did not tellall. The 
cheer, the heart, the strength put into 
man’s work by her presence could not be 
measured; the man xlone or the woman 
alone could not do everything; to be per- 
fect, it must be ‘*Mary and I.” 

One morning was devoted to Home. 
Rev. Mary Moreland, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Wyanet, Iil., 

ave an address on ‘*The Relation of the 

hristian Home to Social Life.” An ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Relation of the Christian 
Home to the Labor Problem” was given 
by Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
Chicago. She deplored the too great ex- 
clusiveness of the family and home life, 
which cut people off from the social 
world, and from appreciation of the needs 
of the poor. The final paper of the morn- 
ing was, ‘‘How Does the Growing Inde- 
peer of Women Affect the Home?” 

y Mis. Kate Kingsley Ide, of Milwaukee. 
She held that women should do genuine 
thinking in some definite direction. That 
it shouid be as much a disgrace for a 
daughter not to learn some trade or pro- 
fession as a son. That the home needs 
not less mothering, but more fathering. 
That men and women are not classes, but 
sexes ; not competitors, but complements, 
two halves of one whole. ‘That the 
twentieth century will not be ‘‘woman’s 
century,” but ‘‘man’s and woman’s cen- 
tury.” That marriage is man’s and 
woman’s natural destiny, the home being 
more especially woman’s arena, and the 
world more especially man’s arena. The 
children are man’s and woman’s God-given 
heritage, for whom both parents are re- 
sponsible, morally, mentally, and physi- 
cally. That, as a home needs the reci- 
procity of both parents, man’s obligation 
being more than a roof and bread and 
butter, so the government of that larger 
home, our country, may suffer for the 
lack of the tcuch of woman’s hand, intui- 
tion and sympathy. 

Among the notable papers read was 
one on “The Influence of Pilgrim and 
Puritan Heredity on Modern Thought” by 
Mrs. Jane G. Austin. A paper was read 
from Mrs. Rebecca H. Cheetham, Can- 
ning Town, East London, England, on 
‘*Settlements for Working Women.”’ Miss 
H. A. Farrand, of the editorial staff of the 
Chicago Advance, showed whence ‘‘The 
Modern Pilgrim Woman” came, where she 
journeyed and her work on our frontier. 
In “Silhouettes of the Women of an Old 
Congregational Family,” Mrs. Roxana 
Beecher Preuszner, of Chicago, showed 
the power a mother’s character may have 
over her children, and how the threefold 
endowments of this mother, Roxana 
Beecher, were reproduced in her daughters 
Catharine, Mary and Harriet. 

The work among the Indians on the 
Frontier was represented by Miss Mary 
C. Collins; among indians and Negroes 
at home, by Miss Alice W. Bacon, of 
Hampton, Va. 

Miss Harriet N. Haskell, of Monticello, 
gave “A Bit of History Concerning the 
Higher Education of Women.” It was a 
humorous, keen, satirical showing of 
how constantly the forefathers provided 
for the son’s education only, and how 
slowly the cause of education for women 
won its way, and a glowing tribute to the 
founder of Monticello, Mr. Godfrey, who, 
when Chicago was but Fort Dearborn, so 
wisely and richly built for the daughters 
of Illinois. 

Mrs. G. W. Moore, one of the original 
Jubilee Singers of Fisk University, read 
a paper on ‘*What Congregational Women 
Have Done for the Colored Race,” giving 
a vivid picture of the needs of her race, 
what has been done for them and some of 
the great results. Anoble poem, ‘‘Day,” 
b Miss Ella Gilbert Ives, of Dorchester, 
Mass. with special reference to this sub- 
ject, was read by the secretary. The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic was sung 
with the pathos that only one of that 
long-enslaved race could throw into it, 
the enthusiastic audience joining in the 
chorus of the last verses. The singer, 
Mme. Desaria Plato, has a beautiful voice, 
and sang two days in succession, greatly 
to the pleasure of the Congress. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 








At the closing session a paper by Mrs. 
Ella S. Armitage, of Bedford, Eng., a 
prominent Congregational woman in that 
country, explained the aims of the York- 
shire Woman’s Guild of Christian Ser- 
vices. Rev. Annis F. Eastman spoke on 
‘The Relation of Religion to Women His- 
torically Considered.” Among other 
things witty and wise, she called attention 
to the fact that Jesus had nothing to say 
about ‘‘manly’’ virtues or ‘*womanly” 
traits; it was ‘‘Blessed are the meek, the 
pure.” It was impossible to separate 
woman’s cause from man’s; that woman’s 
is apart from man's is the hurtful dogma 
of a past age. ‘Both owe the debt.” 
They should be represented sitting side 
by side, self-reverent, revering each other. 
Mrs. M. Norton paid a tribute to the 
sacred singers of the Congregational 
Church. The paper was read by Mrs. 
Norton’s daughter, a student at Ferry 
Hall, of Lake Forest University. Mrs. A. 
F. Johnston. of Oberlin College, gave an 
address on *‘Our Churches, Our Colleges.” 
The closing paper was that of Mrs. John 
E. Bradley, of Jacksonville, on **The 
Summons of the Coming Century to the 
Women of To-day.” Rev. Juniata Breck- 
enbridge pronounced the final benedic- 
tion. 

A number of original hymns were writ- 
ten for the occasion by Mrs. Margaret 
Sangster, Mrs. James Gibson Johnson, 
Mrs. L. P. Rowland, Rev. Louise Baker, 
Mrs. Merrill E. Gates and Mrs. G. B. 
Willcox. There were many good papers 
in addition to those mentioned. ‘The 
writer of this account is largely indebted 
to an excellent report of the Congress in 
the Chicago Advance of Sept. 21, by Mrs. 
Roxana Beecher Preuszner. 


=~? — 
MRS. CHANT ON MODERN RELIGION. 


Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant was among 
the most eloquent of the women who 
spoke at the World’s Parliament of Relig- 
ions. The Chicago Jnter-Ocean says: ‘‘As 
she stepped to the front of the platform, 
she was greeted with an outburst of 
genuine applause from the great audience. 
She said: 


Dear Friends :— After listening long 
enough to the science of religion, prob- 
ably, as this is the last word this morning, 
it may be a little relief to leave the science 
of religion to take care of itself for a 
while, and take a few thoughts on religion 
independent of its science. 

That religion will hold the world at 
last, which makes men most good and 
most happy. Whatever there has been 
in this old past of the faiths that has made 
men more good and more happy, that 
lives with us to-day, and helps on the 
progress of all we have learned since. 
We have learned that religion, whatever 
the science of it may be, is the principle 
of spiritual growth. We have learned that 
to be religious is to be alive. The more 
religion you have, the more full of life 
and truth you are, and the more able to 

ive life to all those with whom you come 
pn contact. That religion which helps us 
most, to the most bravery in dealing with 
human souls, that is the religion that 
will hold the world. That which makes 
you or me the most brave in days 
of failure or defeat, that is the religion 
which is bound to conquer in the end, by 
whatever name you callit. That religion 
which to-day goes most bravely to the 
worst of all evils, goes with its splendid 
optimism into the darkest corners of the 
earth, that is the religion of to-day. 

The difference between the dead forms 
of religion and the living forms to-day, is 
that the dead forms of religion deal with 
those who least need it, while the living 
forms of religion deal with those who 
most need it. Consequently—and it is 
one of the most glorious comforts of the 
progress that we are making-—the real 
religiousness of our life, whether of the 
individual, the nation, or of the world at 
large, is that to-day we will not accept 
sin, sorrow, pain, misery and failure as 
eternal, or even as temporary, longer than 
our love can let them be. Out of that has 
grown a feeling that has hardly taken on 
a name as yet to the whole world, but has 
taken on a very practical name to those 
who hold it. A feeling which will not 
admit that God may do what it is wrong 
for me to do as an individual. It is a 
strange turning around in the idea of our 
relationship to God, that to-day for the 
first time in the world’s history we are 
asking what is God’s duty tous. To-day, 
for the first time, we are certain that God’s 
duty to us will be performed. For ages 
man asked, What was his duty to God? 
That was the first part of his progress; 
but to-day you and I are asking, What is 
God’s duty to us? And oh, God be 
thanked that it isso! If I can throw the 
whole of my being into the arms of God 
and be certain he will do his duty by me, 
that duty will first of all be to succeed in 

















me; it will not be to fail in me. And I | From her own wyecks the thing she contem- 


can come to him through all my blunders 
and sins, and with my eyes full of tears, 
and catch the rainbow light of his love 
upon those tears of mine, certain he will 
do his duty by me, and that he will suc- 
ceed in me at the last. 

We have listened this morning to pro- 
foundly interesting, scholarly papers, and 
perhaps it is almost too frank of me to say 
that we have been thinking what marvel- 
lous intellectual jugglers these theologians 
are. I dare say that some of you have 
come to think this morning, ‘After all, 
what is this about? It is mostly about 
words.” Words in all sorts of languages, 
words that almost dislocate the jaw in 
trying to pronounce them, words that 
almost daze the brain in trying to think 


out what their meaning is; but it is words | 


for all that. Underneath is poor humanity 
coming, coming, coming slowly along the 
path of progress, nearer up to the light 
for which Goethe prayed. And we are 
nearing the light in proportion as our 
religion has made us more and more 
lovely, more and more beautiful, more 
and more tender, more true, and more 
safe to deal with. After all, there is a 


line of demarkation to-day between peo- | 


ple whom it is safe to be with, and those 
who are unsafe. Our religion has become 
avery rational thing, for we are asking 
to-day to be able so to deal with unsafe 
people as to bring them over into the 
lines of the safe. But, with those who 
have been educated in the school of the 
Master who taught no creed and who be- 
longed to no denomination, but who was 
universal in his teachings and in his love 
of mankind as the children of God, we 
believe he taught us that it was blessed, 
it was happy to be pure in heart, to be 
merciful, to be humble, to be a peace- 
maker, to be all those things which help 
mankind to be happiest and best. 

And, therefore, to-day we are be- 
ginning to understand that a system 
of theology that did not take and does 
not take into itself all that literature 
has given, all that art is pouring forth, 
all that the heart of man is yearning after 
in nature, would be insufficient. The 
consequence is that inside and outside the 
churches the religiousness of the world 
is calling for Art to do her part as an ex- 
ponent of religion, for Nature to do her 
part as the great educator of men in all 
those feelings that are most religious as 
regards God. When we want to do best 
for that criminal or that outcast or that 
hard case, we shall learn it not by going 
to the schoolmasters and books, but by 
going into the solitudes of the moun- 
tains and of the Jakes which our Father 
has made, and learning of His marvels in 
the wild flower and the song of the birds, 
and coming back to our brother man and 
saying, ‘‘Is not this human soul of more 
value than many sparrows?” If God so 
clothed the mountains, heaths and mead- 
ows of the world, shajl He not clothe 
these human souls with a beauty that 
transcends Solomon in all his glory, with 
a joy unspeakable and full of glory? Itis 
the deepening, the heightening, the broad- 
ening of that which is to be the outcome of 
this wonderful parliament. Is it not the 
Day of Pentecost come back to us once 
agsin? Do we not hear them all speak 
with the tongue wherein we were born, 
this tongue of prayer, that we may know 
each other, and go up, and be more likely 
to get nearer to Him as the ages roll on? 


There is no limit over the world to what 
these parliaments will mean in the im- 
petus given to the deepening of religious 
life. It will be so much easier for you 
and me, in the years to come, to bow our 
heads with reverence when we catch the 
sound of the Moslem’s prayer! It will be 
so much easier to picture God our Father, 
answering the prayer of the Japanese in 
the Jap’s own language! It will be so 
much easier to understand that God has 
no creed whatever, that mankind is His 
child, and he shall be one with Him one 
day, and live with Him forever! 

And, in conclusion, we have some of 
us made a great mistake in not seizing all 
and every means of being educated in the 
religiousness of our daily conduct. I be- 
lieve—even though it sounds common- 
place to say it—I do believe, with all due 
deference to our dear brothers, the theolo- 
gians, that this Parliament of Religions 
will have taught them some of the cour- 
tesies that it would have been well if 
they had had years ago. I think it will 
have taught them that you can never con- 
vince your adversary by hurling an argu- 
ment, like a brickbat, at his head. It will 
have taught all of us to have the good 
manners to listen in silence to what we do 
not approve. It will have taught us that, 
after all, itis not the words that are the 
things, but the soul behind the words; 
and the soul behind this great Parliament 
of Religions to-day is this newer humility 
which makes me feel that I am not the cus- 
todian of all or of every truth that has ever 
been given to the world; that God, my 
Father, has made religious truth like the 
facets of the diamond, one facet reflecting 
one color and another another, and it is 
not for me to dare to say that the par- 
ticular color my eye rests upon is the 
only one that the world ought to see. 
Thank God for these different voices that 
have been speaking to us this morning! 
Thank God that out from the mummies of 
Egypt, out from the mosques of Syria, 
there has come to you and me this morn- 





ing that which shall send us back to our | 


homes more religious, in the deepest sense 
of the word, than we were before, and, 
therefore, better able to take up this 
great work of religion to the redeeming 
of the world out of darkness into light, 
out of sorrow into happiness, out of sin 
and misery into the righteousness that 
abideth forever! There is one voice 
——_ to us this morning, the words of 
Shelley in that magnificent poem, ‘Pro- 
metheus Unbound.” It will stand for 
every language and tongue to-day, and 
for the embodiment of the outcome of 
religious feeling in you and me: 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 

To suffer woes that Hope thinks infinite; 

To love and bear: to hope, till hope creates 


‘KID, UNDRESSED KID 


| 


plates ; 
Never to change, nor falter, nor repent. 
| This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
ood, brave, and joyous, beautiful and free; 
| This is alone life, love, empire, and victory. 





| MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
| East Boston.—The regular meeting of 

the East Boston Woman’s Suffrage League 
| was held at the residence of Miss Flora 
| McLean, 119 Princeton Street, Wednesday 
| evening, Sept. 27. After the usual busi- 
| ness meeting Mrs. E. L. N. Walton, of 


| West Newton, read an interesting paper | 


|on ‘“*Our Annual Defeats.” The enrol- 
| ment books have been circulated in East 
| Boston, and contain 506 names of,men and 
women. Mrs. Chant has accepted an 
‘invitation from the League to speak in 
the Unitarian church in East Boston, 
| Monday evening, Oct. 23. 
MILLIE G. FARWELL, Sec. 





THE DRAMA. 

HoLiis STREET THEATRE.—The Ly- 
ceum Theatre Company’s new play, 
‘*Americans Abroad,” has been very suc- 
cessful at the Hollis Street Theatre during 
the past week, butthe original programme 
will be carried out. This will give a 
change of attraction almost every night, 
and will give the public an opportu- 
nity of seeing which ever one it selects. 
On Monday and Tuesday nights the well- 
known play of Belasco and De Mille, **The 
Charity Ball,” will be given, and on 
Wednesday evening the earlier work of 
the same authors, ‘‘The Wife.’ These 
plays are thoroughly American as to 
authorship, incident, scene and charac- 
ters. ‘The Charity Ball” will also be 
given for the Saturday matinee, and *‘The 
Wife” for the Wednesday matinee. 
On Thursday night will be given the 
only performance of C. Haddon Chambers’ 
play, ‘The Idler,” presented first in Bos- 
ton by the Lyceum Theatre Company 
two years ago. This is the only play 
given during the week of English author- 
ship. It is very dramatic and resembles 
that earlier work of the same author, 
“Captain Swift.” Friday night that 
charming comedy of Dion Boucicault’s, 
“Old Heads and Young Hearts,” will be 
given, in the costumes of 1830, which 
have never been used upon the stage by 
any other company. Saturday night there 
will probably be again Sardou’s great 
play, ‘Americans Abroad.” 


—_——»———_ 


GRAND OPERA HovusE. — On Monda 
evening a two weeks’ run of Lester Wal- 
lack’s **Rosedale’’ was begun at the Grand 
Opera House by the new stock company. 
Large audiences at every performance 
have testified to the appreciation which 
‘*Rosedale” commands. ‘The comedy situ- 
ations are bright, wholesome and inter- 
esting. Mr. Joseph Haworth played the 
pore of Eliot Grey with dignity and grace. 

iss Sidie Martinot’s assumption of the 
role of Rosa Leigh was one of the great 
pleasures of the production. Miss Annie 
Clarke gave everything possible to the 
réle of Lady Florence May, and made the 
character dignified and gracious. Frank 
J. Keenan again proved his versatility as 
Miles McKenna. The one thing that 
makes Mr. Keenan’s work so thoroughly 
good is his ability to absorb himself into 
a character. Mr. Mark Price gave a dig- 
nified presentation of Sir Cavendish May. 
Mr. Wm. Mestayer made the Bunberry 
Kobb so amusing that he kept his audi- 
ences in a constant uproar. Miss Helen 
Dayne repeated her last season’s suc- 
cess as Sarah Sykes. Charles F. Inslee 
made of the réle of Matthew Leigh every- 
thing possible. Miss Kate Ryan gave an 
appropriate impersonation of ‘Tabitha 
Stork. ‘tRosedsle” is sumptuously staged. 
Next week the second of the present run 
promises to draw to the Opera House as 
large audiences as have been present this 
week. 

ee 

COLUMBIA THEATRE.—The third week 
of *Glen-da-Lough” at the Columbia 
Theatre will begin on Monday, October 
9, and will prove one of the most success- 
ful of the entire engagement. The pre- 
vious two weeks of ‘*Glen-da-Lough” have 
been most profitable to the management 
and the audiences that have filled the 
theatre at each performance. The re- 
markably clever work of Mr. J. K. Mur- 
ray and Miss Clara Lane, and the delight- 
ful manner in which they sing their Irish 
ballads cannot fail to arouse all who have 
a love for the Emerald Isle. Professor 
E. Nicholls Crouch, the venerable com- 
poser of ‘‘Kathleen Mavourneen,” is re- 
ceiving the most enthusiastic of welcomes, 
while J. K. Murray sings the famous bal- 
lad. The usual matinees will be given on 
Wednesday and Saturday. 


LADIES 


can now have their STRAW and FELT HATS 
made into the LATEST FALL STYLES, 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 WASUINGTON STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE TEMPLE PLACE, 











We call the attention of LADIES to tre 
Choice stock of 


—AND— 


DOGSKIN GLOVES 


that have just been received by 


Miss M. F. Fisk, 
44 TEMPLE PLACE. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 








PRIVATE HOME for MENTALLY DE- 
FICIENT and BACKWARD CHILDREN 
Individual training and care. Number limited. 
Best reference, 9 years’ experience. Misses LEey- 
POLDT, 4137 Parrish St., West Philadelphia, Pa. 











Dress-Reform Garments.—Mrs. E. M. Briggs 
successor to the lute Rachel O. Robbinson, Under- 
garments to order from cotton, Stockinettes, and 
| the deservedly popular silk sponge flannel. High] 
recommended by povemane. Also Jersey and sil 
home-spun underskirts, unshriukable. Improved 
divided skirts, 131 Tremont Street, Boston. (Take 
elevator.) 





Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 

A lady of marked literary ability and extensive 
travel inthe West wishes to secure regular or occa- 
sional work in writing for newspapers in this city, 
or any literary work that would occupy a few hours 
daily. C.C., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 











Visitors to Washington, D. C., can obtain 
ee accommodations at Wimodaughsis, 1328 I St., 
N. W. Washington, D.C. Location central; rooms 
large and airy. Terms, $1 per day. Two persons 
in one room, 75 cents each. Extra cots in room, 50 
cents each. For further information, address ADA 
| L. SMITH, Supt. 


German Governess.—A German lady, from 
Hanover, wishes a situation as governe s. Teaches 
German and English branches, and Kindergarten. 
Would take entire care of children, if not too 
young. Address BERTHA K. DoNsrxuP, 2s John 
Street, Providence, R. I. 





Position Wanted.—By a lady who worked for 
some time with Wendell Phillips, also with John J. 
Stevens, and who is an experienced bookkeeper 
and cashier, a position for bookkeeping or general 
office work. Best referen es for al ility and trust. 
Address HELEN MAR, 50 Hereford Street, Boston. 
Reference, T. W. Ripley, 138 Congress Street, 
Boston. 











may be rented at easy rates for clusses,small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 


,_ Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 









which is absolutely 
pure and soluble, 
t 7 


Ithas morethan three times 
| the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowrocc or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. oie, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


THE ALPHA WAISTS, 


Infants’ Perfect Outfits. 


Something New for Ladies, Children and 
Infants. 








Mrs. H. Scott Hutchinson will give talks on 
dress and health; at the same time exhibit a full 
line of garments, showing how all may be 
healthfully and beautifully dressed. 

All garments at reasonable prices. Mrs. S. T. 
Converse, Patentee. Address (or cal!) letters 
concerning lectures or clothing to 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 


MANAGER OF SALESROOM, 


131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE E.G. HALL CLEANSING CO. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 








Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List oN APPLICATION. 


MISS LOTHROP, 


100 CHARLES STREET, 
Will resume Pianoforte Instruction September 
11. At home Monday, Wednesday and Satur- 
day from 12tol. Reference: Mr. B. J. Lang. 








j 14. 
BERKELEY SCHOOL, 
Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street, Back’ Bay. 
Co educational, Tenth year Sept. 25, Certificates 
received at Smith and Wellesley. Has prepared 
| girls for nine higher institutions Open daily from 
¥to3. Catalogues mailed. 2 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR, 


| SLOY DD. 
| Special pupils, both boys and girls, are received 
| into the regular classes in Sloyd at 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
593 Boylston Street. 

















C H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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